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Ladies’ Evening and Dinner Dresses, 


Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1.—F Aine AND Sitk Gauze Eventne Dress. 
The waist of this dress is made of white silk gauze 
and faille lining, and is joined with a plastron, 


and closed in 
front with but- 
tons and button- 
holes. The trim- 
ming consists 
of pleatings and 
ruffles of silk 
gauze, white 
lace, folds and 
bows of faille, 
and plums with 
green leaves. 
The back of 
this dress is 
shown on page 
101. 

Fig. 2.—Gros 
GRAIN AND VEL- 
VET DINNER 
Dress. The 
front and side 
breadths and 
train are of ol- 
ive green gros 
grain, and the 
back breadths 
of the skirt and 
the over-skirt 
are made of 
olive green em- 
bossed velvet. 
The trimming 
consists of shir- 
rings, puffs, and 
folds of gros 
grain, and a 
fringe of silk in 
different colors 
six inches and 
a half wide. 
The folds are 
piped with blue 
satin, and the 
puffs are bound 
with satin. On 
the back of the 
skirt is set a 
trimming piece 
of gros grain, 
edged with a 
piping of satin, 
and finished at 
the bottom with 
a bow. The 
waist is made 
of gros grain 
and velvet, and 
is furnished in 
front with a 
vest of white 
gros grain, and 
with buttons 
and button- 
holes for clos- 
ing. The front 
of this dress 
is shown on 
page 93. 








Lamp Shade of 
Colored Trans- 
parencies, 


NUT = from 
white Bris- 
tol-board six 
panels, three 
inches at the 
top and five 
at the bottom, 
eight inches in 
length, round- 
ing both top 
and bottom. 
Pink each of 
these _ panels 
round both top 
and bottom, but 
leave the side 





edges smooth and even, so that when put togeth- | andarbutus); anda bird ona spray of passion vine, | 
er they will fit snugly. On each of these sketch | ivy, or convolvulus, the leaves and blossoms of | 
some design, as a cluster of grapes and a vine | the latter being particularly effective in this work. | 
leaf ; a vase of flowers ; a group of various kinds | These are the designs we have used for this pur- | 
of leaves ; a rose, leaves, and buds; a cross, with | pose. The tracing should be as light as possible. | 
vine and group of leaves at base (thistle, grape, | Then with a very sharp and pointed knife cut | 


Washington. 
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round the entire outline, leaving the vase and flow- 
ers, Spray, or other design, held by four points, at 
top, bottom, and sides, to the foundation (other- 
wise it would drop out, as will be perceived). In 
the same manner cut round all the leaves, grapes, 
stems, etc., always leaving some attachment to 


hold the pieces 
together. Thus 
grapes may be 
cut only two- 
thirds round the 
circle, always 
remembering to 
cut on the same 
side for each 
one, else the 
shading would 
not be correct. 
The centres of 
the leaves are 
cut through to 
shade them, but 
the cuts do not 
extend to the 
extreme edges. 
Cut deepgashes 
in all the high 
lights, as upon 
the sides and 
arms of a cross 
on one side, on 
one side of lan- 
ceolate leaves, 
or on one side 
of each point 
ordenticulation, 
on the stamens 
of flowers, and 
on one side of 
each large petal. 
With a coarse 
needie vein all 
large leaves,and 
make tendrils, 
ete., and with a 
fine one form 
delicate tracery, 
small stems, 
grasses, and 
centres of small 
flowers, prick- 
ing through the 
card so that the 
holes meet but 
do not break 
into each other. 
Now, having all 
the parts prop- 
erly cut, take 
the point of the 
knife and gen- 
tly press inward 
each part deep- 
ly slashed, as 
the one side of 
leaves or leaf 
serrations, pet- 
als, and grapes 
or berries ; then 
holding the 
panel to the 
light, it will ap- 
pear beautifully 
shaded, and as 
if made of the 
moulded bisque, 
like the lovely 
shades sold in 
the stores. But 
we wish, per- 
haps, to imitate 
the charming 
colored trans- 
parencies of the 
same kind. To 
do this take 
some paint col- 
ors, water, oil, 
or powder (the 
latter rubbed 
up with a little 
varnish), then 
paint lines of 
proper color on 
the wrong side 
of the various 
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parts. Thus, on the foundation edge of' certain 
leaves, on the right side, color a line half an inch 
or more deep with sap green ; opposite, a rose with 
carmine; forget-me-nots or convolvuli, with blue 
(cobalt); other leaves with paler green; a vase, 
with gray; a cross, with brown, etc. ; and on the 
inner edges of certain flowers touch with appro- 
priate tints, which against the light will impart 
the colors and shades to certain special objects. 
The object of the coloring will at once be per- 
ceived, and the artistic taste will readily be able 
to apply it. 

Window transparencies are very fine. The col- 
oring requires no artistic skill, as it is merely to 
be applied on the wrong side in decided bands 
of color with bold strokes of a proper tint. Cir- 
cular ornaments in each pinked scallop, made 
by cutting figures almost entirely around, press- 
ing them inward, and painting in any color pre- 
ferred on the opposite side, form a beautiful 
finish to the-upper and lower edge. Or in mak- 
ing transparencies for the window, corner designs 
of sections of wreaths or sprays of flowers will 
be found very effective. 

Whether designed for windows or for the lamp 
or gas, these illuminated transparencies will be 
found very pretty, and will diffuse a soft pleasant 
light. 

To finish the shade pierce holes at the top and 
bottom of each panel, pass ribbon through, and 
tie them together with neat bows fastened over. 





LOVE IN IDLENESS. 


Wuen first she met him, she was half forlorn, 
Weary of aimless life and empty days, 
Regretting that she ever had been born, 
And wondering whither led her idle ways. 


When first she met him, walking in the wood, 
She saw all heaven painted in his eyes; 
Suddenly earth seemed sweet, and life seemed good 
With deeds worth doing under shining skies. 


Treading together there the forest floors, 
Around her homesick heart stole rosy ease, 

As when warm winds are blown from spicy shores 
To one long sailing on the lonesome seas, 
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GEORGE ELIOT'S NEW STORY. 


We call the especial attention of our readers to 
the thrilling Novelette by the distinguished novelist 
GerorGE ELI01, entitled 

“THE LIFTED VEIL,” 


which is begun in this Number of the BAZAR. 





Ir A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and styl- 
ish Spring Toilette, consisting of a Louis Quinze 
Princesse Dress with Scarf, will be published 
with our next Number. Full Lists of Cut Paper 

‘atterns will be sent on receipt of return Postage. 








UG The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’s 
WEEKLY for February 2 contains several pic- 
tures relating to the War in the East,a sketch at 
St. Helena, and another installment of “ Suxp- 
HERDS ALL AND MAIDENS Farr.” 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of Haxrrr’s 
WEEKLY for February 9. 





AN OVERSIGHT. 

EERE is a wicked auld-wife saying to 
IL the effect that a man needs to kill one 
wife in order to know how to treat another ; 
and only less cruel is a fresh one that we 
have lately heard, come to match it, which 
instructs us that there are few mothers who 
do not kill one child before they learn how 
to bring up the others. 

The world would be undergoing most vital 
change indeed if mother-love could be called 
in question; for although there is here and 
there an unnatural mother who spurns her 
own flesh and blood, or a churlish child who 
forgets the breast that bore him, the race, 
as a race, is true to its instincts, and moth- 
ers would give their lives for their children 
rather than sacrifice them, and children do 
not forget it. It is not to any want of love, 
then, that this apparently cruel statement 
refers, but to the ignorance and incapacity 
of many young mothers charged with such 
an infinite responsibility as the tender hu- 
man life in their arms. Doubtless while 
the mother’s heart is all but breaking, there 
is many a little darling put away forever in 
its narrow bed that more watchfulness and 
foresight, more knowledge and skill, might 
have saved to life. The child is ailing: the 
young mother, unaware possibly of the ex- 
treme frailty of a baby’s tenure of existence, 
thinks it nothing worth minding, lets the 
matter run on, relying on nature’s cure, 





neglects to call the doctor, and the child 
slips from her grasp before she knows it, 
and it is too late for any skill. Or else the 
child is strong and hearty, let us say, and 
she thinks it capable of all things, gives it 
to eat and to drink whatever it fancies that 
grown people have, and then wonders that 
overtasked nature surrenders and the baby 
dies in convulsions. Or, again, an exacting 
husband who wants his wife’s time and 
presence, or who needs them, or perhaps 
what are laughably called social duties—as 
if there could be any social duties pre-em- 
inent over a mother’s duty—compel the 
mother to leave her child to the care of 
servants more ignorant than herself, and 
the same result is brought about in the 
child’s loss. In any gase the trouble and 
loss come from the fact of ignorance con- 
cerning the extreme delicacy of an infant’s 
frame, and the absolute necessity of unceas- 
ing and unwearying care during every mo- 
ment of its waking or sleeping hours. For, 
waking, its wants are to be met and grati- 
fied, or wisely diverted, and its dangers are 
to be averted ; and sleeping, its slumbers are 
to be kept undisturbed, and its even temper- 
ature secured. 

Mother-wit and mother-love teach many 
things, but they do not teach a knowledge 
of anatomy; and the usual amount of com- 
mon-sense needs to be very carefully applied, 
and that commonly by an older and better- 
instructed intelligence than the young moth- 
er’s is, before it supplies an apprehension of 
all the small and necessary points of hy- 
giene ; and it is precisely that apprehension 
which is wanting, and whose absence does 
the mischief. 

If a knowledge of the more necessary facts 
of physiology were made as much a matter 
of every girl’s education as the usual lum- 
ber of rhetoric or philosophy, or were to 
take the place of such studies altogether 
where both can not be enjoyed, the human 
race would be vastly more vigorous, and 
perhaps somewhat more numerous. For the 
health of these would not be impaired for 
life through ignorance, and the life of those 
would not be lost through the same means. 
But the greater number of teachers do not 
recognize the value and importance of the 
study, and prefer to omit it, or to slur it 
over casually, in subjection to those things 
that are superficially more interesting, and 
are calculated either to give more pleasure 
or to make more display. A French scholar 
who can rattle off her phrases finely in soci- 
ety attracts more admiration than any tol- 
erably good physiologist could; yet useful 
and admirable as a knowledge of the French 
tongue may be, a knowledge of the human 
body is more useful and admirable yet, and 
should be acquired at any cost. The time 
that is wasted in teaching a girl, without 
any special adaptation, to strum on the pi- 
ano-forte—a girl whose best success would 
be but “indifferent bad,” and who scarcely 
ever opens the instrument after her mar- 
riage—would be spent to immensely better 
advantage if it were used in the study of 
anatomy, physiology, and the laws of hy- 
giene. 

There are, moreover, mothers of young 
women who consider it a flagrant indeli- 
cacy for them to attempt the study of the 
way in which the Creator put their various 
members together, who are shocked at the 
temerity of the idea, and launch their 
daughters into life in a state which they 
call simplicity and innocence, but which is 
really one of injurious ignorance where in- 
formation should be thorough. They think 
their daughters will get on as well as they 
did themselves, and that is well enough, 
and they forget that half their own trials 
and disasters might have been averted had 
their own mothers practiced on a different 
principle with regard to themselves. 

It is not at all necessary to know how to 
cure diseases, or to be in the least skilled in 
the application of drugs, in order to know 
how to prevent disease—to know at what 
temperature to keep the body and adminis- 
ter the food, the sufficient amount and 
quality of food and of clothing, to know 
the proper habits, and how to establish and 
maintain them, to judge of the effect of cir- 
cumstance upon constitutional tendeney, 
and to recognize the first symptom of de- 
parture from health in season to check it. 
But some knowledge of anatomy and physi- 
elogy is necessary for all that, and no mere 
common-sense, valuable commodity as that 
is, will supply it. It seems strange that 
with the happiness of a lifetime at stake— 
since there is no happiness without health 
—and with the great love of children that 
is known to be so almost universally a part 
of the nature of parents that their sickness 
is anguish and their loss irreparable, there 
should yet be made so little provision in 
this regard. Not that we by any means 
wish all girls indiscriminately to make a 
pretense of studying medicine. That is 
for those who are, as we may say, espe- 
cially called to the work; and we think any 
scattering and superficial knowledge thus 








slightly acquired, by luring them to attempt 
what they could not perform, might do even 
more harm than utter ignorance. It is 
physiology, not pathology, with which they 
should be made acquainted—the condition 
of the body in health: when illness comes, 
it is time for the practitioner. All those 
that have thought upon the subject will 
agree with us that familiarity with the 
laws of the preservation of health and the 
appearance of disease should form a serious 
part of the education of every young wom- 
an. In the days of chivalry and romance 
the woman who could not dress wounds 
and play the part of leech was good for 
nothing; romance is the last thing our 
practical young women think of to-day ; 
but they are not practical enough till they 
can do all their poor barbaric ancestresses 
did according to their light. 

It is to the mother rather than the father 
that cares pertaining to this subject fall. 
The father is absent during a good share of 
the time procuring the livelihood of the 
family; the mother is at home, and their 
every motion is under her eye. The father 
is no less responsible for the health of the 
family than she; but some of his responsi- 
bility is met in having chosen a suitable 
wife, and some more of it is delegated to 
her; and meanwhile, the one who is their 
hourly companion is naturally and neces- 
sarily more fit to deal with their health 
than the one who only sees the children at 
night and morning. If she rightly under- 
stood her duty she would save herself a 
world of mortification by possession of the 
simple knowledge of which we speak. Be- 
ing almost literally herself the pulse of the 
family, her sympathetic heart-beats should 
be trained to detect and set right the first 
discord in the harmonies of health. 
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GEMS AND JEWELRY. 
HE ancients, without doubt, were well ac- 
quainted with the value of precious stones, 
and knew how to cut or shape them, to a certain 
extent, though the art of cutting hard stones into 
regular polygonal forms for the purpose of in- 
creasing their brilliancy is a comparatively mod- 
ern invention. In the tombs of ancient Egypt 
stones of different degrees of hardness are found 
cut to represent insects of various shapes; they 
are called scarabei, and were held by the Egyp- 
tians as sacred. In times of the Roman Empire 
we hear of jewels and precious stones as forming 
an important part of the wealth of the rich, who 
paid almost fabulous prices for them. 

Gems may be divided into three principal class- 
es. First, those of extreme brilliancy, which are 
generally transparent, and are cut in such a man- 
ner as to present a number of “ facets,” or small 
surfaces of regular shape intersecting each other, 
and which greatly improve the brilliancy of the 
stone. These are the diamond, ruby, sapphire, 
emerald, garnet, amethyst, topaz, and aqua ma- 
rine. The second class of gems are prized only 
for their beautiful color, but not for their power 
of reflecting light or their brilliancy, and are gen- 
erally cut in the shape of a “ tallow drop,” called 
a cabochon. The turquoise is cut in this form, as 
is also the garnet, which then takes the name of 
carbuncle. The opal, which is one of the finest 
stones, on account of the brilliant hues which 
seem to flash from it, and which has been com- 
pared to an “imprisoned sunset,” is very valuable 
when of brilliant color and sufficient size. Cer- 
tain agates are cut en cabochon, particularly the 
onyx, which then presents a series of concentric 
rings of black and white. In most cases the 
stone is cut in such a way as to show only one 
white rim round a black centre. To this class 
of stones belong what might be termed phenom- 
enal gems, the price of which has greatly ad- 
vanced in the past few years, the demand for 
them having greatly increased. Among these the 
most singular is the cat’s-eye. This stone is gen- 
erally a dark chrysoberyl or a chalcedony, which 
shows a white velvety streak of light, which moves 
on the surface of the stone as the position of the 
stone is changed. The star-stone is somewhat 
similar to the cat’s-eye in appearance, but when 
the light strikes it under certain conditions it 
presents on its surface a six-pointed star, which 
seems to move on the surface of the stone as the 
light is shifted. The moon-stone is of the same 
family, and shows a pearly white reflection of 
light. The third class of gems comprises stones 
which derive their worth less from their own value 
than from the artistic skill displayed in cutting 
them. The onyx, sard, sardonyx, amethyst, and 
aqua marine are often decorated with figures. If 
these figures form a bass-relief, they are termed a 
“cameo ;” if they are cut into the surface, like the 
design on a seal, they form an “intaglio.” Some 
exquisite intaglios have come down to us dating 
from the best periods of antique art. Cameos 
are often cut with great skill from different kinds 
of shells, and are then called shell cameos, though 
of less value than those cut from hard stone, yet, 
on account of the artistic merit of the work done 
on them, they often bring very high prices. In 
modern jewelry the onyx and the agate are much 
used for seals, buttons, and pins. A piece is se- 
lected of a proper thickness, and having below 
the surface a vein of a different color. The or- 
namental device, which may be a monogram, a 
crest, or a coat of arms, is cut into the surface 
at a sufficient depth to reach the underlying vein 
and to show the color of it. Most of the stones 
of this family are susceptible of being artificially 








colored black, blue, green, or red. The process 
only attacks the dark parts of the stone, leaving 
to the white veins all their intensity. 

Many stones are used for decorative purposes, 
even in jewelry, which can hardly be termed gems. 
Lapis lazuli, which is only valuable when even in 
color, and malachite, are utilized for the manufac- 
ture of articles of large dimensions, which have 
often misled the public as to the value of the 
stone and that of the pieces. At the first Exhi- 
bition in London, in 1851, the entire furniture of 
a large parlor, including doors, mantel-shelf, mir- 
ror frames, etc., was shown made of malachite. 
This would give the idea that large blocks of that 
stone are to be found, when, on the contrary, fine 
pieces are of very small dimensions. The min- 
eral is cut in thin layers with some other stone, 
and is veneered on metal. The skill of the work- 
man consists in nicely arranging the veins in the 
different pieces of stone to give them a natural 
appearance. A stone which has brilliant multi- 
colored light flashes, like a dark opal, is the Lab- 
rador spar. It is susceptible of being carved and 
cut into cameos, but, on account of its dark tints 
and dull lustre, it is more used for gentlemen’s 
jewelry than for that made for ladies. The sa- 
ered stone of the Chinese, the jade, is used by 
them in jewelry; when it is of a very fine even 
dark green color it is very valuable, but is scarce 
outside of China, as the inhabitants attribute to 
it some mysterious influences which make them 
loath to part with it. 

Jet is nothing else than very hard coal. It can 
be cut and polished, and has become identified 
with mourning jewelry. The finest quality is 
found in Yorkshire, near Whitby. Amber, the 
use of which is very limited as far as personal 
ornaments are concerned in this country, is used 
extensively in China and Russia. It is a fossil- 
ized gum, the largest quantities of which are 
found on the shores of the Baltic Sea. Coral 
has been used as an ornament from the earliest 
times. The plant-like construction of the reefs 
from which it is taken led people for a long 
time to think that it belonged to the vegetable 
kingdom, but now we know that it is constructed 
by small polypi, which build up their cells in a 
way that recalls the labors of the bee. The light 
pink coral is the most highly valued, and the 
taste shown for this delicate tint of color has 
brought into use the conch shell, out of which ex- 
quisite pieces have been carved ; unfortunately a 
low-priced imitation of both the coral and the 
conch jewelry is made with extreme skill, and 
has become very popular in Europe, the great 
defect of which is that it is almost dangerously 
inflammable, and should be handled with great 
care. Mother-of-pearl and tortoise-shell, and ivo- 
ry, too well known to need any description, close 
the list of the substances used for personal deco- 
ration. The pearl, the most valuable product of 
the ocean, does not enter into any of the above 
classes. Its formation and its extreme beauty 
are equally singular and apart from any of the 
other gems found in nature. Pearls of large di- 
mensions are extremely valuable if they are of 
regular spherical or pear shape. Irregular pearls, 
though of low value as gems, frequently become 
valuable in the hands of skillful jewellers, who 
often mount them as charms, or even pieces of 
jewelry, carrying out an idea that may be sug- 
gested by the shape of the pearl itself; for in- 
stance, odd-shaped pearls may be used to form 
the petals of a daisy of which an agate forms the 
centre. These are also used to form the bodies 
or the heads, or even the caps, of small figures 
wrought in gold and enamel. The bric-d-brac 
term for these is perles barogues. The largest 
collection of grotesque figures made from them is 
in the “Green Vaults” in Dresden. Pearls of 
good shape but small size have a hole drilled 
through them, and are strung for necklaces and 
bracelets. Artificial pearls are produced with 
great skill, but the best of them fall very far short 
of the satin-like lustre of the real gem. For mount- 
ing in jewelry pearls are often cut in two, and 
those which would otherwise be useless can in 
this way be utilized by cutting away the imper- 
fect parts. 

Mosaic, made principally in Italy, was at one 
time very much in vogue ; it consisted in the jux- 
taposition of small pieces of different-colored 
stones or marbles of suitable size. These were 
placed to form pictures or patterns, and secured 
in a light frame and back of onyx or marble. 
The two principal styles of mosaic are the Roman 
and the Florentine. In the first the pieces com- 
posing the work are very small, while in the sec- 
ond they are as large as the design will permit ; 
for example, in a Roman mosaic a piece of dra- 
pery or the leaf of a plant may be made of a 
thousand pieces, while in a piece of Florentine 
work it will be made of a single piece, the artist 
utilizing the natural variegations of the stone or 
marble to produce the lights or shades he wants. 
Imitations of mosaic are very well made in the 
Venetian glass factories by using glass tubes oi 
proper length filled with threads of different-col- 
ored glasses arranged to form a pattern. These 
pieces are fused together, and then cut trans- 
versely into small sections, each one of which, 
when ground on the surface, forming a good imi- 
tation of inlaid stones. 

The process used in cutting diamonds is exceed- 
ingly interesting, for we all know that the hard- 
est substance in the world is this stone; yet 
when presented to us in the form of a jewel it is 
cut in a most precise and geometrical manner. 
Diamonds, like most crystals of the same forma: 
tion, can be split in a certain direction ; this 
property, known as “cleavage,” allows the first 
rough shape to be given to the stone, and also te 
remove the outward crust or such parts as are de 
fective. The stone is then fastened with cement 
to the extremity of a stick, and as nothing but a 
diamond can cut another, it is rubbed against an- 
other diamond mounted in a similar fashion 
Diamond dust mixed with oil is placed betweem 
the two stones. A flat surface, or “facet,” is 
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thus formed on each diamond. Tlie cement. is 
then heated and the position of the stones 
changed, and this operation is repeated until the 
diamonds show the elements of the shape that is 
ultimately to be given to them. The grinding 
and polishing to which the stone has still to be 
subjected are done on circular steel horizontal ta- 
bles revolving at great speed, and covered with 
diamond dust and oil; the stones are held to 
brass handles with soft solder. The process is 
long and expensive, besides requiring great skill 
on the part of the workman, who can greatly in- 
crease the value of a stone by skillful cutting. 
Diamonds when cut affect either the shape of a 
“brilliant” or that of a “rose.” The brilliant 
has a flat surface at the top, called the “table ;” 
from this the facets slope outward till they reach 
the “girdle,” or point of greatest width of the 
stone ; from there they decrease, forming an in- 
verted pyramid terminated by a small facet. 
Rose diamonds are made out of thinner stones, 
and often chips from large diamonds, and are 
cut in a pyramidal shape, the base of which is in 
the setting. Almost microscopic roses are used 
for ornament in gold-work, and when set quite 
close together form a caillouwti. Diamonds and 
most precious stones are sold by weight, the unit 
being the carat. The value of diamonds increases 
with the size more than it does with the weight, 
so that a two-carat stone is worth four times as 
much as a one-carat stone. Diamonds are most 
valuable when quite pure white, but pink, black, 
and dark yellow diamonds are often of great 
value. Imitations of stones in glass have been 
made, with more or less success, at different times 
in different countries, but they can in very few 
instances pass for real gems. The most danger- 
ous counterfeits are those called doublets, where 
a thin coating of real stone is applied to a base 
of colored glass ; the sapphire is one of the stones 
that is most successfully imitated in this way. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
HINTS OF THE SPRING STYLES. 
ABOUT BEADS. 

UYERS for the large furnishing houses write 
that the Parisian fancy for beads and bead- 
ed trimmings far excels that which prevails here, 
and they add that it has not yet reached its height, 
but will extend into the spring and summer. Jet 
and the blue-gray claér de lune beads are most 
generally used at present, but for the gayer bon- 
nets and dresses worn at the summer resorts the 
old gold or amber beads and those known as 
rainbow beads will be largely used. These are 
not confined to bonnets and to trimmings for 
wraps and for dresses, but are mounted as jew- 
els, and made to serve as bracelets and as dog- 
collars or necklaces. The brim and crown of 
bonnets will be of net covered with beads. For 
trimming dresses and sacques there are beaded 
plastrons, broad beaded collars, vests, panels, 
cuffs, and pockets; there will also be large 
plaques for buttons made entirely of beads. New 
passementeries have diamond-shaped beaded or- 
nhaments, 
SPANISH STYLES. 


Spanish styles in colors and designs are being 
made up in the best Parisian houses for the 
spring. What is called the Castilian jacket is a 
black silk paletot glistening all over with em- 
broidery of finely cut jet beads. Another garment, 
called the Spanish mantle, is of Sicilienne, some- 
what in scarf shape, with a hood or drapery that 
passes over the head like the Spanish veil. The 
Spanish mantilla of black lace lately illustrated 
in the Bazar will also be worn in the evening 
and in afternoon drives in the country. These 
styles point to the continued use of the black 
dresses which have been in favor here for years, 
and which Parisian correspondents say are more 
often seen now on full-dress occasions than they 
have ever been. Black satin dresses are chosen 
for full-dress toilettes, and there are many black 
silk dresses ornamented with plaques and plas- 
tron of old gold beads. This combination of yel- 
low with black, and of red with yellow and 
black, carries out the Spanish colors, which are 
so becoming to brunettes, and which can be worn 
by most blondes if the proper shades of yellow 
are chosen. 

INDIA COLORS, ETC. 


The India colors and the rough-threaded sur- 
faces now worn in bourettes will be seen in thin 
goods, such as grenadines, gauzes, barége, and 
the woolens of light quality that are worn in the 
spring and throughout the summer. These are 
to be trimmed with light fluffy fringes made up 
of all the colors in the material, and with two or 
three silk pipings, showing the most conspicuous 
colors. Percales or cambrics are to have black 
or white grounds with borders stamped with 
many-colored dashes, or else the whole surface 
will have these dashes of color. Woolen fabrics 
have smooth or else basket-woven grounds of 
pale gray, blue, or brown, or stripes of rough 
threads of gayly colored silks and wool. Raw 
silks similar to the Louisine silks formerly worn 
will repeat the same colors and be roughly 
woven. 

SPRING PALETOTS. 


Some of the new paletots of light cloth for 
early spring wraps are being made without a 
seam down the middle of the back. The side 
form seams begin on the shoulders or in the 
armholes, according to fancy. There was an ef- 
fort to introduce these backs in the basques and 
wraps brought out last fall, and many imported 
garments were made in this way, but the backs 
with many long seams were too popular to be 
easily superseded. As thinner goods look best 
with few seams, this change in shaping backs 
will probably be brought about in the coming 
season, The jackets will continue to be close- 
fitted and shapely, outlining the figure without 








compressing it, and will be shorter than those 
now worn. The jauntiest of the spring wraps 
will be the coats that fasten over the breast by 
a single button, showing a vest below. These 
are so masculine-looking in shape, material, and 
finish that they are being made by tailors. 

ABOUT DRESSES. 


Sleeves of dresses will continue to be made in 
coat shape, but for warm weather they will be 
quite short, reaching only half-way between the 
elbow and wrist. Many will have frills turned 
down, but the richest dresses will have lace set on 
like a cuff turning upward, and without gathers. 
Square plastrons will be made of similar lace, 
and in the house a bouquet will be placed in one 
corner; for the street a bow made of a cluster 
of ribbon loops will take the place of the bou- 
quet. For plain costumes the plastron will be 
outlined by velvet ribbon, or else two or three 
straps of ribbon velvet will cross the plastron, 
and be fastened in the centre by buckles. Trim- 
mings of fringes or galloon will be arranged in 
yoke shape on long slender basques. Percales 
and muslins made with belted basques will have 
deep square collars shaped like a yoke, and edged 
with white open-figured Hamburg embroidery or 
with the serviceable new Russian lace. There 
will also be small Carrick capes on spring pale- 
tots, some of which extend square down the front 
to the waist like a priest’s stole. These capes 
will also appear on the blouse-polonaises that are 
worn with a belt all around or else merely in 
front. Slender ladies will not take up darts in 
the fronts of polonaises, while those of stouter 
figure require them tight-fitting, and will have 
darts as well as belts in front. The Laveuse, or 
washer-woman’s tunic, so fashionable at present 
in Paris, will also be made up in summer fabrics. 
It has a short wrinkled apron, with the lower 
edge turned up on the right side in careless fash- 
ion, and the back hanging in two ends nearly 
straight or else slightly bunched up. 


NEW FLORAL GARNITURE. 


New garnitures of artificial flowers just im- 
ported for ball dresses are of roses glistening 
with dew-drops. These come in cream white tea- 
roses, pale pink, and deeper yellow. Another 
novel trimming, very brilliant in the evening on 
white silk dresses, is made entirely of the breasts 
and heads of Brazilian humming-birds and bee- 
tles. The dark rich colors of the feathers change 
with the light, and are mounted as vines, leaves, 
and quivering blossoms, upon which the beetles 
rest. 

MASQUERADE COSTUMES. 


The season for masquerades and fancy dress 
parties has returned, and costumers are busy 
with new dresses. There is the usual preference 
for picturesque national dresses, but this year 
the European war has brought into special favor 
the rich costumes of Turkey and of Russia. Very 
coquettish Turkish dresses have short skirts and 
bodice of pale blue silk with gold embroidery of 
spangles and crescents, and a border of dark car- 
dinal red velvet. The full gathered Turkish 
trousers are of dark red silk, a velvet jacket 
may be added, and there is a red velvet fez, con- 
sisting of a high sloping crown with an aigrette 
of white herons’ feathers and necklace of color- 
ed stones; red slippers and pale blue silk stock- 
ings complete the toilette. For an older lady a 
more stately Turkish dress has a skirt of red silk 
with close high bodice and tight long sleeves, 
with an over-dress shaped like a long basquine, 
made of dark blue satin wrought all over with 
gilt and red; this has an open heart-shaped 
front and angel sleeves; the Turkish drawers of 
dark blue silk are barely visible below the skirt; 
high fez of black velvet. The handsomest Rus- 
sian costumes have trained satin dresses of pale 
blue or else of scarlet, with long siender over- 
dresses of black velvet, bordered with ermine or 
else trimmed with white lace, and falling open to 
show the fur lining; the round hat is of velvet, 
with long white ostrich plumes. The Japanese toi- 
lettes introduced last winter are still very popular, 
and some remarkably rich ones are made of the 
embroidered silk Japanese robes shown at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, and sold for robes de chambre. 
These are worn over a short skirt of white, rose, 
or pale blue cashmere; the robe is lapped to- 
ward the left side, and a gay silk sash is tied be- 
low the hips. The hair is done up in high puffs on 
top of the head, and large gilt pins or arrows are 
stuck through the puffs. Medieval costumes, 
from which so many of the present fashions are 
taken, are in great favor, as they are very easily 
gotten up; the brocades and embossed velvets 
now in vogue are the proper materials. Spanish 
dresses and the becoming Spanish veil are also 
in especial favor. Ladies who have caught the 
Anglomania for furniture and china appear in 
the fashions of England during the reign of Queen 
Anne; they wear the farthingale, the short skirt, 
small waist, and ruff, with black silk stockings, 
and low shoes with very high heels. Another 
costume, called Dresden China, represents one of 
the pretty Watteau shepherdesses with which that 
china is decorated ; the skirt of striped silk reach- 
es nearly to the ankles; the tunic, laced bodice, 
and Watteau drapery of the back are of brocade 
in the Pompadour colors of pink and blue; gay 
stockings, high-heeled slippers, powdered hair, 
and patches complete the costume. Another pret- 
ty toilette, called White China, is a white satin 
dress, trimmed with old lace, white roses, and 
pearls, with powdered hair. A novel dress, called 
the Colorado Beetle, is popular abroad. It con- 
sists of gold-colored silk embroidered to represent 
beetles in green and gold; a necklace and brace- 
lets of Brazilian bugs, with a beetle ornament in 
the coiffure. Pretty new dresses for flower girls 
are of pink or of blue satin, with many flowers on 
the dress, the hat, and in the basket carried in the 
hand. Pierrette costumes are in favor for young 
girls ; also the peacock dress of blue-green silk, 
with apron of gilt cloth, and a sweeping train 





covered with peacocks’ feathers. Young English 
girls dress themselves up in quaint antique fash- 
ion to represent the Rococo, or else to recall 
some famous painting, such as Sir Joshua Reyn- 
olds’s Miss Penelope Boothby, or one of Gainsbor- 
ough’s duchesses, or as some favorite character 
from history or poetry. New Parisian costumes 
copy the pretty Cuckoo dress and other toilettes 
from La Marjolaine; the Japanese dress is in 
great favor there also; and a thoroughly French 
costume is a new burlesque Undine, with high top- 
boots, and short green gauze dress ornamented 
with sea-weed, shells, and coral, while the green 
velvet bodice has fins of lace coming out from 
the shoulders. Children are dressed up as fairies, 
to represent Puck and Ariel, Cinderella, Spanish 
pages, and the White Cat. The last has a white 
plush dress, smooth-fitting, with bands of swan’s- 
down around the high neck, and the long close 
sleeves ; a small white fur cap either in imitation of 
a cat’s head or else with two little ears of fur lined 
with pale pink silk; shoes and gloves of white 
fur. The Butterfly dress is pretty for little girls. 
It consists of a short puffed tulle skirt and low 
bodice dotted with gilt or silver butterflies, such 
as are sold by artificial flower makers; a little 
tunic of black velvet is embroidered in gay col- 
ors, and wings of tulle are distended on wires at 
the back. The Daisy Chain dress for a fair young 
girl is of white tulle, with strings of daisies all 
over it, and a wreath in the flowing blonde hair. 
Rose-bud is a short pink tulle skirt, with low green 
silk bodice, with long slender pieces extending 
down the skirt to represent the calyx. The Snow 
dress is nearly all swan’s-down, and Dawn is rep- 
resented by a skirt made of alternate flounces of 
rose and blue, with a blue bodice dotted with sil- 
ver stars. Boys are dressed as jockeys, pages, 
in Folly costumes, with many jingling bells, or as 
the Postilion of Lonjumeau. The Egyptian dress 
is popular with English gentlemen; an obelisk is 
put in one corner of the room, and the gentleman, 
who calls himself Cleopatra’s Needle, retires with- 
in it occasionally. Indian costumes—such as that 
of the Medicine-man, with charms and incanta- 
tions, or of Sitting Bull—Spanish, and many other 
national costumes are worn by gentlemen. 

Dominos are made in the princesse shape and 
very slender. Ladies who think these too much 
like ordinary dresses have a Watteau pleat added. 
Satin, watered silk, and brocades with lace trim- 
ming are most liked for dominos. Ladies who 
make their own dominos are using silesias of 
solid color, or else cretonnes of chintz patterns. 
There are also many pretty dominos of white 
muslin trimmed with pleatings, lace, and ribbons ; 
these are too light to crush a handsome dress be- 
neath them, and may be so prettily made that 
they are dressy enough to wéar after the masks 
are removed. There are many thin gauze, wire, 
and lace-like masks imported, but those most 
used are of colored silk, with a fall of black or 
white lace, or of the silk pinked on the edges. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arnop, ConstaBie, & Co.; A. T. Srewarr & Co. ; 
T. W. Lanoverre; and F. Kornuer. 





PERSONAL. 


Rev. Dr. Duncan, an Episcopal minister at 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, who officiated several 
years ago at the funeral of the first husband of 
Mrs. Hicks (now Mrs. Lor), at Fishkill Land- 
ing, on the Hudson, says that after the service 
she sent the reverend gentleman $600, with di- 
rections to pay the sexton $50, each of the col- 
ered carriers $25, retain $100 for himself, and 
distribute the rest among the poor. As there 
were two sextons in the place, the doctor wrote 
and asked her which was meant, and she sent 
another check, making $650 in all, so as to in- 
elude both. 

—FREDERICK Coon, of Schuyler’s Falls, New 
York, celebrated the one-hundred-and-first an- 
niversary of his birthday a few days ago. Frep- 
ERICK makes willow baskets, and recently walked 
eight miles in carrying them to market. 

—Mr. MreAbDg, the sculptor, has designed a 
monument for the late Senator Morton. It is 
to be of marble, crowned by a statue of Liberty, 
with a profile of MORTON, and a panel represent- 
ing the Governor sending troops to the war. 

oston ‘* personal:’? A sermon preached by 
the father of OLiver Wenpe.t. Homes, for- 
merly pastor of the First Church at Cambridge, 
caused a discussion between two Harvard stu- 
dents. Unable to agree as to the doctor’s posi- 
tion, they decided to leave it to their classmate, 
EpWarpD EVERETT, whose memory was noto- 
riously exact. His reply was: ‘“‘I can’t help 
you, boys; for when Dr. Hotmes gives out his 
text, instead of listening to his sermon, I always 
proceed at once to make one of my own from 
the same text.”’ 

—The future Queen of Spain, MeRceDEs, will, 
it is said, be the most beautiful sovereign in Eu- 
rope. She is of the pure Spanish type, with 
very black eyes and hair, fine features, and a full 
figure. She receives from her father, the Duc 
de Montpensier, a dowry of $5,000,000, many 
diamonds, and a magnificent trousseau. The 
young king gives his bride loads of jewels, and 
his portrait set in brilliants. The Pope sends a 
wedding ring which he has blessed, and a rose 
in diamonds. 

—JOHN BRIGHT said in a recent speech at 
Rochdale, England, that one-third of the whole 
land of the United Kingdom, being no less than 
23,000,000 acres, belongs to 935 men. 

—Henry Tuorston, of Titus County, Texas, 
is said to be the tallest man in the United States 
—7 feet 6 inches. Barnum offered him a large 
sum to join his exhibition, which he declined. 

—Mrs. ANGLA OneTA died on the 12th Janu- 
ary, at Cincinnati, aged one hundred and nine 
years and one day. She married at twenty, and 
had eight children, all of whom are living, the 
youngest, a man of fifty-one, residing in Cincin- 
nati. At eighty-six she married a second hus- 
band, whom she survived many years. 

—Lord DUNRAVBN, who is just now in New 
York, and writing interesting letters on English 
topics to the New York World, has a horse that 
has gone through a strangé number of vicissi- 
tudes. Lord Dunraven—then Lord Aparr— 
acted during the Abyssivian war us a special 





correspondent, .and was .carried through the 
campaign by a very powerful charger. Some 
time afterward this horse came into possession 
of Mr. STANLEY, and was with him when he met 
LIVINGSTONE. Subsequently Mr. STaniey sold 
it when he reached the coast, and the horse was 
shipped to Liverpool, where it was purchased 
by an American horse-dealer, and was transport- 
ed to New York. Lord Dunraven, when on 
his way back from a sporting tour in the far 
West, saw and recognized his old friend, pur- 
chased the hero of so many travels, and now the 
veteran has been returned to England, and will 
live in the paddock for the rest of his days. 

—A historic mansion has just been purchased 
by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 
for a dépot, just southwest of the White House, 
Washington. It was originally the home of Da- 
vip Burns, a tobacco planter of Scotch descent, 
whose low, long cottage still stands on it, cov- 
ered with cedar shingles laid before the Revolu- 
tion. When WasdiIneTon and the other Com- 
missioners came to locate the metropolis, under 
the act of July 16, 1790, they found old Mr. 
Burns rather disgruntled, and finally, as they 
were about to leave, GEORGE WASHINGTON lost 
his temper somewhat. ‘* Mr. Burns,’ said he, 
“if the Federal City had not been located here, 
you would have been a poor tobacco planter, 
instead of a rich land-owner.’’ ‘* Vera weel, Mr. 
WasHINGTON,”’ replied BuRNS; “an’ if ye hadna 
married the widow CustTIs, ye wud ha’ been a 
poor land-surveyor, instead of a rich slave-own- 
er.”’” Subsequently the two became great friends. 

—James Lick collected during his lifetime 
the material for building two large conservato- 
ries, modelled after those in the Kew Gardens, 
London. A party of liberal gentlemen have just 
purchased the property and presented it to the 
city of Sav Francisco, to be placed in one of the 
parks. , 

—Governor Connor, of Maine, is only thirty- 
nine years of age, yet he is just centering upon 
his third term as Governor. 

—Miss Ham.in, of Crisfield, Maryland, who 
was cut off from any share of her father’s estate 
of $200,000, has succeeded in breaking his will. 
He died at the age of ninety-six, after turning 
his daughter out of doors. , 

—The family of which United States Marshal 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS was a slave in his youn- 
ger days has always kept with him the most 
kindly relations. Mrs. Sears, of Baltimore, is 
the daughter of his former master on the East- 
ern Shore of Maryland. Her husband a few days 
since sent him the following dispatch: “* My 
wife is dying, and wishes to see you; come im- 
mediately, if possible’? Mr. DouGiass was af- 
fected to tears, and obeyed the summons at once. 

—Mr. PRESTON Powers is successfully follow- 
ing his father’s profession in Florence. He is 
now engaged upon a statue of the late Hon. 
JacoB COLLAMER, Of Vermovt. His resem- 
blance to his father is striking, and his love for 
his profession absorbing. 

—On the 14th January Professor BeLy exhib- 
ited to Queen Victoria at Osborne the tele- 
phone, with entire success. Miss Kate Fierp 
sang through the telephone to her Majesty, who 
expressed great delight at the performances. 

—Fresh flowers are placed daily on the graves 
of the Legs at Lexington, Virginia, and the stu- 
dents’ guard is still kept beside the general's 
tomb. General Lze’s office is preserved just as 
he left it. 

—Speaker Lorp, of the Maine House of Rep- 
resentatives, is the youngest official of that kind 
in the country, being thirty years of age. Maine 
catches her Speakers early. Senator HAMLIN was 
twenty-eight and Senator BLaInge thirty-one 
years old when they were elected to the same 
position. 

—Thenew King of Italy, according to the Rome 
correspondent of the London Times, “ comes to 
the throne under favorable auspices. He has 
outlived the ill name won by some follies of 
his youth. He has been lately well-behaved, 
methodical, of a wisely saving disposition, free 
from debt in spite of incessant calls upon his 
resources. Like his father, he has shown him- 
self a good soldier, and professes sound liberal 
principles; besides which, unlike his father, he 
aboveall things abhors subjection to the priests.” 

—GERRIT SMITH, according to his biographer, 
O. B. FRoTHINGHAM, was not so much a news- 
paper reader as a newspaper student. He was 
a man of vast and varied information, and his 
knowledge was always available for use. But 
his library of 1800 volumes was a most miscel- 
laneous, hodge-podge affair. The Greek and 
Latin classics were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. A single work of DARWIN completed the 
scientific department. Somebody presented him 
with a copy of CAMPBELL’S British Poets, which 
he evidently had not read, and this exhausted 
the poetical department. It was a strangely 
unintellectual library for a man of remarkable 
intelligence to own, composed of reports, di- 
gests, and other things with which a merely lit- 
erary man or scholar would not lumber up his 
shelves. But Mr. SmirH read the newspapers 
regularly and diligently, and sucked out of them 
the nutriment his mind needed for its sustenance 
and the material it required for nse. The daily 
paper, the great circulating library of the peo- 
ple, was his educator and resource, and the 
arsenal from which he drew the facts he knew 
how to use with so much effect. 

—This pleasant ‘‘ personal’ is given of Lord 
BEACONSFIELD. A few days since he and his 
secretary, Mr. Corry, visited the art-publishing 
establishment of P. & D. CoLnacut. Lying in 
one of the galleries was an untinished engraving 
which caught the Premier’s steady, searching 
eye. The picture represented a child sitting on 
the sea-shore listening to the imaginary music 
of a shell which she is holding to her ear. 
“What do you call it?’ Lord BeaconsFreLp 
asked. ‘We have not yet named it—we are at 
a loss for a title, your lordship,’’ said Mr. Cor- 
NAGHI. “Shall I give you one?” asked the 
Premier. ‘Your lordship is too good.” “I 
will write it for you,’’ said the Premier. He 
took a pencil from his pocket, sat down, and 
wrote in a bold but graceful hand, ‘* A Message 
from the Sea.’’ Mr. CoLNAGHI was delighted. 
* Would vour lordship honor me by adding your 
autograph ?’ ‘ Beaconsfield’? was appended at 
once. This is the man who holds in his hands 
the destinies of England: one day devoting him- 
self to the delights of literature and the arts; 
another, gracing the company at a wedding in 
high life; receiving the Queen at his unpreten- 
tious house the next; and all the time in the 
thick of a diplomatic correspondence upon 
which way depend the fate of a great empire. 
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Tats boot made of a double layer of knitting is worked with white zephyr worsted, 
partly with steel and partly with wooden needles. 
scallops, and finished with crochet points worked with red worsted, are bordered with 
several rounds knit with similar worsted. 
tassels is run through the row of holes below the upper edge, 
and serves to fasten the boot. 
piece of knitting, in the middle of the back of the foot, making 
with white worsted and steel knitting-needles a foundation of 
20 st. (stitch), and going back and forth on these work 24 
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Fig. 1.—Croouet anp FRaME-work 
JRAPPER FoR GIRL FROM 2 To 8 
Yuars o_p.—Front.—(See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IIL, 
Figs. 15-18. 





Fig. 8.—C.Loak ror Grew From 
510 7 Years o_p.—F sont. 
[See Fig. 6.) 


For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 9.—Svrr ror Boy From 2 To 4 
Years orp.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 5.) 


For description see Supplement. 


rounds, all knit 
plain. In con- 
nection with the 
last st. cast on 
16 st. anew for 
the front, knit 
off the first 10 
st. of the pre- 
ceeding round, 
and finish the 
foot in 24 
rounds, in 
which the mid- 
dle two st. of 
the 24 rounds 
worked first 
form the first 
and last st. In 
the next 22 of 
these rounds al- 
ways work off 
the 2d and 3d 
st. from the end 
together for 
one narrowing. 
Then cast off 
the st., and join 


first the ends of the last 24 rounds from the wrong side (the seam forms 
the middle of the sole), and then the st, which were cast off, for the toe of 
Next take up the lower vein of the 16 st. cast on for the front 
on needles, and then knit in rounds going back and forth, in the first of 
which fasten the first and last 2 st. together, so that only 14 st. remain on 
the needle, and work as follows: 1st round.—Four times alternately 2 k. 
(knit plain), 1 p. (purled); then 2 k., draw the last st. through the next 
free edge st. of the foot, and again take it up on the needle. 
14 p., draw the last st. through the next edge st., and again take it up on 
Repeat three times the 1st and 2d rounds, then take up the 


the foot. 


the needle. 



















st. to the middle of the back plain (12 st. in the original). 


The foot and the top, forming two knit plain. 


Red worsted cord finished on the ends with ing 1 k. and 1 p. instead of one st. only. 


Begin the boot with the outer 


right side. 













Fig. 1.—Jaoket ror Boy rrom 
8 ro 5 Years otp.—F ron. 
(See Figs. 2 and 3.) 

For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. IX., 

Figs. 48-51. 


Fig. 3.—JackreT FoR = FROM 
; 8 To 5 Yrars otp.—Back. 
Fig. 2.—Trovsers ror - 
Boy rrom 3 To 5 Years (See Figs. 1 and 2) 
o_p.—{For pattern and For pattern and descri tion 
description see Suppl., see Supplement, No. IX., 
No. IX., Figs. 45-47.) Figs. 48-51 


InFant’s Knitrep AND 


! Inrant’s Boot.—Crocuet anp 
Crocuet Boor. 


Sa... Port Russe Emsrorery. 
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yO —Frocx ror Fig.2—Croax Fig. 3.—Croak Fig. 4.—Surr 
_Boy rrom 4706 rorGret From For Girt From For Boy FROM 
Years o.p.—Front. 6708 YEARS 


Fig. 5.—Surr ron Fig. 6.—Crioax ror Fig. 7.—C.oak For 
Boy From 2 10 4 Girt From 5107 Giri From 4 TO 6 


7709 Years 5707 Years Years oLp.—Front. YEaRs 01p.—Back. YEARS OLD. 





t . 
No. X., Figs. 52-60. VIIL, Figs. 37-44. 






Figs. 1 and 2.—Dress ror Girt From 2 To 3 YEARS OLD. 
Back anv Front. 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. V., Figs, 24-29. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Dress ror Girt rnom 8 10 5 YEARS oLp. 
RONT AND Back. 


gether with the t. t. o. 
the beginning of each round cast off the first st. 


2d round.— of the 3 ch., pass over 2 st. 
Empromsrev Worxk-Stanp. 


For designs see Supplement, No, XI., Figs. 61 and 62, 





ment, No. X., 


next edge st. before and after the st. in the last round to the middle of the back on the 
needle, knit on the middle 14 st. one round like the 1st round, and knit the remaini: 

Then follows one round al 
Repeat 27 times the lst and 2d rounds, but in the 7th, 12th, 16th, and 
22d repetitions at the beginning of the two rounds work on the second st. for a widen- 
Next work 2 rounds all knit plain, and then 
the round of holes, for which always alternately t. t. o. (throw 
the thread over) once, and k. 2 together (knit 2 st. together). 
The st. of the next 3 rounds should appear all knit plain on the 
Then work 3 rounds with red worsted, the st. ap- 
pearing all purled in the first and last of these 3 rounds and 





Fig. 2.—Croonet anp FRAME-woRK 
Wrapper For Grier From 2 TO 3 
Years orp.—Baox.—[See Fig. 1.] 

For pattern see Supplement, No. IIL, 
Figs. 15-18. 





Apron ror Girt From 4 To 6 YEARS OLD, 


[See Fig. 10.} OLD. OLD. ou. [See Fig. 9.] (See Fig. 8.] For Fig. 10.—Frocx ror’ Boy Frou 4 To 6 
: ; LD. LD. 8 . . 8. pattern and 7 ) i 
For pattern and de- For descrip- For descrip- For descrip. For description For description description see Frans pete A oe ot A 
scription seeSuppl., tionseeSuppl. tion see Suppl. see Suppl. see Supplement. see Suppl t Suppl No. For pattern and description see Supple- 


igs. 52-60. 


all knit plain 
in the middle 
round. Next 
work the top, 
consisting of 
two scallops, 
each scallop 
separately in 
patent _ knit- 
ting, as fol- 
lows (on the 
first half of 
the st. on 
the needle): 
Sl. (slip) the 
first st., then 
alternately t. 
t. o., sl. 1 st. 
as if going to 
por,. 1 &. 
2d = round.— 
Sl. the first 
st., then t. t. 
o., and slip the 
st. which was 
knit off in 
the preceding 


round, and knit off the st. which was slipped in the preceding round to- 
Repeat five times the preceding 2 rounds, but at 
Then cast off the st., 
which completes the scallop. The second scallop is worked on the other 
half of the st. in a similar manner, and the scallops are then edged with a 
round crocheted with red worsted, as follows: Always alternately 1 sc. 
(single crochet) on the next edge st., 8 ch. (chain stitch), 1 sc. on the first 
From each edge st. all around the foot take 
up 1 st. on the needle, and knit on these with red worsted 3 rounds, which 
should appear purled on the right side, and then cast off the st. Join the 
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ends of the boot in the middle of the back from the wrong side, 
and then work the knitting, which forms the lining, with white 
worsted and wooden needles on a foundation of 20 st., all knit 
plain, in 20 rounds going back and forth, and then cast off the 
st. Join the foundation st., and set the lining into the boot. 


Embroidered Basket for Dust Cloths. 
Tue bottom and back of this basket consist of wooden boards. 


The front and trimming on the back are made of blackthorn, 
gilded. The rods set on crosswise above the back form a 


square, which is filled with application embroidery worked on 


brown carriage leather. For the foundation cut of carriage 
leather two pieces to suit the size of the square, pink them on 


the edge, underlay 
the carriage leather 
designed for the out- 
side with thick pa- 
per, cut out a star 
figure of brown vel- 
vet, and baste it 
on the foundation. 
Edge the applica- 
tion figure with gold 
soutache, which is 
laid in loops as 
shown by the illus- 
tration, and is over- 
cast on the founda- 
tion with brown silk. 
Overcast the star fig- 
ure in the centre 
with brown silk, em- 
broider the applica- 
tion and the founda- 
tion in chain and 
knotted stitch and 
in point Russe with 
brown silk, and set 
on small brown but- 
tons as shown by the 
illustration. After 
finishing the em- 
broidery, join both 
parts so that the 
wrong sides of the 
carriage leather 
meet, fasten- 
ing the points 
together with 
point Russe 
and chain 
, stitches of 
brown _ silk, 
and then set 
on the small 
buttons as 


SERPENTINE 
WINpDow- 
DaRNED 


shown by 
the | illustra- 
tion. The 


front is like- 





Fig. 1.—Borper ror Towet. 
Hosern-W ork. 


wise trimmed with brown carriage leath- 
er, of which cut ten pieces of suitable 
size, pink them on the upper edge, lay 
always two pieces together, and orna- 
ment them with chain and point Russe 
stitches of brown silk, to match the em- 
broidery on the back. Join the pieces 
on the sides with button-hole stitches 
of brown silk, and set them into the 
basket. 


Border for Towel.—Cross 
Stitch Embroidery. 

Tus design is worked over canvas in 
cross stitch with colored cotton. After 
finishing the embroidery, draw out the 
threads of the canvas. 


Borders for Towels.—Holbein- 
Work.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


Turse borders are worked on canvas 
or coarse linen in Holbein embroidery 
with colored cotton. 


Design for Darned Net. 
Tus design is worked on white or 


black net with glazed cotton or black 
filling silk. 


Embroidered Work Basket. 

Tus basket is made of wicker-work, 
with a cane handle. The inside is 
trimmed with embroidered pieces, for 
which cut of pink satin four pieces 
from Fig. 30, Supplement, transfer the 
design to the satin, and apply strips of 
white cloth a quarter of an inch wide, 
as shown by the illustration, and sim- 
ilar pinked strips on the edge of each 
piece with chain stitches of blue silk, 







































BorDER FOR 
Curtains, 
Net, 


Fig. 1.—Inpra CasHMere aND Gros Grain Dress. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-7. 


















Gros Gratin anp Vetvet Dinner Dress.—Front. 
[For Back, see Fig. 2, First Page.] 
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which are edged with gold vord. Embroider the strips, besides, 
in herring-bone stitch with pink silk, which is wound with blue 
silk. The foundation is ornamented in chain stitch with white 
and blue silk and point Russe stitches worked with gold 
thread. The embroidery pieces are underlaid along the outer 
edge always alternately with ruches of blue and pink satin rib- 
bon. Between the pieces are fastened ends of ribbon in both 
colors. The seam made by setting on the embroidered pieces is 
covered with box-pleated ruches of blue ribbon. The handle is 
run with pink and blue satin ribbon, and is trimmed with bows. 


Serpentine Border for Window-Curtains. 


2 be) 
C44 
NO) 


WAALS 





Fig. 2.—Srrce and Mosaic Crotrn Dress. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIL, Figs. 31-36. 


EMBROIDERED WorK-BaskKET. 
For design see Supplement, No. VI., Fig. 30. sign Fig. 62, 


Darned Net. 


Havine transferred the design to 
the net, underlay the latter with foun- 
dation linen or stiff paper, run the 
points with tatting cotton, and over- 
cast the thread on the edge with but- 
ton-hole stitches of similar cotton. 


Embroidered Work-Stand. 
See illustration on page 92. 

Tuts stand with baskets is made of 
black polished cane rods finished at 
the ends with metal plaques, and is 
twenty-six inches and seven-eighths 
high, exclusive of the handle of sim- 
ilar rods. The upper basket is four 
inches and seven-eighths high, fifteen 
inches and three-quarters wide and 
ten inches and seven-eighths long at 
the top, and thirteen inches and three- 
quarters wide and eight inches and 
seven-eighths long at the bottom, and 
is furnished 
with a lid 
opening in 
two parts. 
The lid, the 
bottom, and 
sides of the 


basket are 
of card-board. 
The card 


board design- 
ed for the 
bottom and 
sides is cover- 
ed with pale 


blue cash- 
mere, The 
trimming for 
mn the : basket 
: consists of 


“embroidered 
lambrequin 
points. Hav- 
ing trans- 
ferred the de- 





Fig. 2.—Borper ror Tow. 
Ho.sern-W ork. 


Supplement, toa foundation of gray cloth, 
which is pinked on the outer edge, work 
the embroidery with blue silk in several 
shades in diagonal button-hole stitch, sat- 
in, half-polka, and knotted stitch. The 
edge is worked with white silk in chain 
and knotted stitch, and in point Russe. 
The card-board for the lid is covered on 
the inside with blue cashmere and on 
the outside with embroidered gray cloth. 
This embroidery is worked to match 
the lambrequin points, in the design 
Fig. 61. The seam made by setting on 
the embroidery is covered with ruches 
of blue silk ribbon seven-eighths of an 
inch wide, and the handle is wound with 
similar ribbon. The basket is trimmed, 
besides, with bows of blue ribbon and 
with silk tassels of the same color. The 
lower basket is furnished with a bottom 
and sides of card-board covered on both 
sides with blue cashmere; ruches and 
bows of blue silk ribbon complete the 
trimmings on the basket. 


Apron for Girl from 4 to 6 
Years old. 
See illustration on page 92. 

Tas apron is made of open-work 
Jacquard linen, and is embroidered sev- 
en-eighths of an inch deep on the outer 
edge with blue and yellow cotton. The 
pockets are edged with similar embroid- 
ery ut the top, and piped at the bottom 
with the material. A button and but- 
ton-hole serve for closing the apron in 
the back. This apron may be made of 
plain or striped percale or cambric, and 
trimmed with Hamburg embroidery. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 





[Fesrvary 9, 1878. 








A MAN’S REGRET. 


O my child-love, my love of long ago, 
How great was life when you and I were young! 
The world was boundless, for we did not know; 
And life a poem, for we had not sung. 


Now is the world grown small, and we thereon 
Fill with wise toil and woe each flying day; 
Elves from the wood, dreams from my heart, are gone, 
And heaven is bare, for God is far away. 
O my child-love, can not you come again, 
And I look on you with grave innocent eyes? 
Your God has many angels; I would fain 
Woo for one hour one angel from the skies. 
O my child-love, come back, come back to me, 
And langhing lead me from the care and din; 
Lay on my heart those small hands tenderly 
And lovingly to let the whole world in. 


A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER L. 
A STRANGE NIGHT’S WORK. 








TroventruL.y the Minister walked away from 
one of those strange night musings it was his 
fancy now and then to entertain. Homeward, 
where his household, but just stirring, looked 
without wonderment, ay, and with loving respect, 
upon that tired wanderer, Such early entrance 
was familiar to them; they knew that many a 
time and oft he passed the night beside the sick 
or troubled. He was so gentle with his servants, 
so courteous and tolerant, treating them with so 
supreme a measure of kind yet firm control, ad- 
vantage was never taken in either of his houses 
—and there were three establishments to suptr- 
vise. In his absence as in his presence duty was 
paramount—an almost unique experience, and 
one but too rare. Of a truth the members of his 
households experienced as devoted a regard, as 
legitimate an esteem, as did those people to whom 
he ministered, the majority of whom blessed his 
very name. And yet there were those abroad 
actually canvassing the man’s morality, propriety, 
decorum, discreetness, virtue, and the rest; as 
though this monarch, crowned and diademed, 
should wear a white card with Moral—Proper— 
Decorous—Discreet—and Virtuous thereon, for 
every fool to stare at. 

As it happened, he did not controvert any one 
of these inestimable qualities, and did live to the 
letter of their ethics, and considerably beyond 
the letter; but he was the last man on earth to 
blazon this forth, and he would never stand up 
in a self-constituted court of gossips and declare 
he was this, or plead he was the other; although 
feeling the faintest breath of aspersion upon his 
honor as only one of so fine a calibre does feel ; 
and he would rather face the ruffianly foot-pad’s 
blow upon the temples than the back-handed 
stab of the scandalist. 

However, he did not permit this to influence 
any work in which he might be engaged; he did 
the work, and thought about it afterward; and if 
there happened to be an outline here or there that 
the vulgar might fill in with scarlet if so minded, 
well, he just left them to fill it in, and only 
thought with that sad tenderness of his how that 
they might, perhaps, have been better engaged. 

If Westley Garland had more regard for one 
Scriptural text than another, it was for “Touch 
not the unclean thing;” and immeasurably the 
most unclean thing in the world to him was scan- 
dal; so he left it to take care of itself, or to be 
cared for by those professing an interest therein. 

Mr. Garland’s housekeeper in town was a kindly 
woman, of dignified bearing, amicable and com- 
posed, with a placid smile about the mouth, and 
a soft clear light within the eyes. She was look- 
ing peacefully for the beyond whither had gone 
her darlings, husband and son, a boy mown down 
in the splendor of his flower-time. It had been 
a sore period with her, nigh to the portals of a 
bitterness more terrible even than despair, when 
she heard this man preach; and what a message ! 
Thrilled, shaken, broken again, but by other 
weapons; moved, subdued utterly, and prostrate. 
This was the time of weakness, but it was better 
than that benumbed bitterness beyond despair. 
And again she went to hear him, bore up through 

of a mighty crowd, struggling as for dear 

ife with those as eager to hear further of the 
message, and she heard. This time how comfort- 
ing! It seemed to cover over, close up, heal gen- 
tly, those wounds and bruises: weak still, but 
comforted, and comfort is strength. She went 
again, and it was the balance of the two discourses. 
Surely the man must know that some such poor 
one was there present; she could not understand 
it; but what new life it implanted within her, what 
glorious hope! She was reanimate; was, if not 
happy—that came later—at least calm, and calm- 
ness is victory; she was at peace. And somehow 
he heard she was in trouble, as he heard daily of 
one or another; and she being of too fragile 
courage to come to him, he went to her, and was 
moved by sympathy, for she was a gentlewoman, 
and he thought of one placed much as she. He 
resolved to find her some home elsewhere, and 
needing one to undertake it, offered her the man- 
agement of his house in town. This was the 
housekeeper; and when Westley Garland led the 
lonely boy to such kind reception, knowing how 
it would give joy to both, who can describe the 
hungry tenderness with which she first viewed 
his beauty, then gave him her mother-hand, while 
tears rushed to the eyes. But the Minister had 
gone ere that; his was the exquisite tact which 
calculates the moment to withdraw. Now under- 
stand this praise of Westley Garland is not with 
view to exalting him as some Admirable Crichton ; 
he was simply full of imperfection, and he knew 
it; full of inequalities; not in the least an im- 
ible order of being. Oh, far too human! 
Bat all the imperfection and all the inequality 
were counterbalanced by that charm of disposition, 
grace of manner, tenderness of feeling, sensitive- 





ness of perception, Christian rule of life, and dis- 
cretion of conduct we dwellon. Take particular 
heed to the last, for it is just the point his friends 
are trying to make elastic, as though, this im- 
perilled, all the rest would not tumble about his 
ears like a house of cards. 

Thus all smiled upon this visit to the house of 
the Minister, and when Arthur returned to Dr. 
Nichols’s, it was with far happier feelings, and 
with the thoughts of a new friend and of the kind 
woman who had so unhesitatingly taken the for- 
lorn one to her heart. He said nothing of it all, 
but the doctor and Mrs. Nichols noticed it; little, 
indeed, escaped their notice ; and the good doctor 
asked : 

“Have you altered your mind, my boy, about 
leaving us? Or do you still wish to do so?” 

“T still wish to, Sir. I shall feel sorry to leave 
you for all your kindness, but I am thinking of 
the future, and may as well be learning some- 
thing of use hereafter.” 

“Yes, I think you are right,” said the doctor, 
kindly. “I approve the courage prompting your 
reply.” 

And thus began and ended a new era in the 
life of our boy. First there had been the wild, 
unfettered, yet beautifully tutored period when 
the great downs presented instruction as a book, 
and the stretch of garden was significant of 
knowledge as a school-room ; but, alas! the loving 
teacher was gone. Then followed a short, dream- 
like time in the country house, when his mind was 
busy weaving spells and shedding a halo about a 
young girl friend. Next the life in town, with its 
curious episodes and grave routine of work. Then 
the unknown—that to come, ever blended with 
the mystical and overshadowed by a roseate hope. 

Mark the wild white-rose trees in a garden, how 
one day they appear spiked all over with star- 
like buds wrapped in their green incasing—what 
promise of the coming glory, and what content 
one may experience, so perfect is the present 
beauty! But lo! another day or two, and they 
have opened to delicate small blossoms with 
maiden fragrance bursting from their hearts, and 
the palest of blushes struggling up from each as 
timid of encountering the stranger gaze; and 
such are more prized, but—the little buds are 
unforgotten. Another day or two and it is alla 
crowded mass of broad white bloom; there is a 
sea of crisp white leaves curling lovingly one to- 
ward another; there are whole winds of gentle 
perfume, slumbering kisses that nestle down be- 
tween the white flower and the leaf; there is a 
crush of dazzling blossom and an amazing glow 
of snowy luxury. It is all wondrously beautiful, 
and this is more prized than all: but the little 
buds—so far away though now they seem—are 
still unforgotten. The day comes when all the 
bloom lies thick upon the ground, when the 
beauty is so lavish it is worthless ; and until then 
the youth-time of the flower lives on. 

An early life is the bud, an embodied aspira- 
tion, the trial of strength upon the wing which 
shall regulate the after-flight. A first poem is 
ingenuous; the last responsible. In the first is 
the concentre of hope, the soul’s loving invitation 
to immortality, the nucleus of faith; in the last 
it is a battle-piece in the arena of ability, skill, 
and learning. 

Whatever might be before the boy, the past 
would be valuable, as a past always is, seeing 
that it builds and shapes and schools and disci- 
plines and prepares for any after-culture; and if 
no culture, then for that greater life and higher 
thought than even culture brings. 

His heart had been full of beautiful aspiration 
for long. The Minister just put these into regu- 
lation, and commenced the shaping of that which 
Browning says is alone worth study—a human 
soul, 





CHAPTER LI. 
A DREAM IN MARBLE. 
Ir was down in the London Directory : 
GrevittE Lovetace, Scutptor. 


It was a plain, unassuming-looking house, in a 
genteel square, West. 

He was a shaggy, pale, stalwart man, of rest- 
less movement, with a splendid face, and the 
brow of an idealist and poet. 

Artist and poet both, in colorless marble. 

Every one knew him by sight, pronounced 
him eccentric, and stared, as is the custom of 
the country. 

His windows were admired nevertheless. His 
flowers and ferns, and lace, and bijou elegancies 
brought from Florence, were of a type of taste 
altogether unconventional. He had the credit of 
it all, for they knew there was no Mrs. Lovelace 
in the background. They thought that rather a 
pity, as he gave them the idea of a man who re- 
quired taking care of. Within, he had a superb 
house, and people were satisfied that he lived the 
life of the dog in the manger. 

Somewhere in the house, it was known, was 
an atelier, filled with such studies as duchesses 
raved about and schemed but generally failed to 
secure, for Greville Lovelace chiselled for love, 
not wealth, of which he had abundance; nor 
fame, which he rated at the price of cheap 
Champagne. 

Yes, eccentric, the gossips thought ; of an is- 
olated turn of mind; and as the spirit of dwell- 
ing apart is one of dead fashion, the tea-table 
verdict resolved itself “an undoubted genius, 
but peculiar.” 

Society saw Mr. Lovelace in the season at two 
or three leading houses where one meets every 
body ; but he infinitely preferred not going out 
at all, while people calling to see him treubled 
him more than a little. Upon certain counts Mr. 
Lovelace was a lion, and every body made a point 
of sending him the tiny perfumed compliment, 
although a refusal was invariably the result. 
Still, when the mood took him, Mr. Lovelace, 
sculptor, strolled through the rooms once, with a 





bow here, a gracious smile there, and the never- 
absent composure more becoming than a coronet. 

He had written a volume of poems—rather 
good, somebody said; another body said there 
was nothing in it; the majority of people could 
not understand it. One coterie searched indus- 
triously for its political significance: he hated 
politics like the pest. An old maiden lady, 
whose one living hope it was to have her weird 
curls reproduced in stone, startled her intimate 
friends by pronouncing the book “a revelation.” 
What with these and the critics—who, although 
he had never sent out a copy, reviewed the work, 
and politely declared the writer mad as poor 
Blake—Mr. Lovelace rather regretted having 
printed those choice, chaste thoughts. He re- 
called every copy from the book-shops ; went out 
in an old brown coat, and bought up his own 
books with indefatigable perseverance; locked 
them all in a strong cupboard, and thenceforth 
avoided that track like a snake’s nest. 

He had spent twenty years upon that book, 
shaping, moulding, making it sculpturesque, un- 
til, when it became so ideal it even pleased his 
exquisite taste, he permitted the launch; and 
then to hear the chatter at the distance over the 
five minutes’ reading, and the grotesque decision 
upon his idyls dead and unknown! 

This man had been so long softening stone to 
pathos he was of finer marl himself, heartward— 
one of the sensitive sort, whom the brusque 
school would call a fool. He lived a double life 
—one of fine breeding and true courtesy, as an 
English gentleman; the other, half music, half 
poetry; alone with his ideals in the cold and 
stately world of stone. 

More enthusiastic men, with souls like boiling 
kettles, had rushed off to Rome and Athens, 
while he was behind and alone in the dull square, 
the dim, shadow-wreathed studio, the quiet house 
where only the old housekeeper and the grave 
servants made cat-like echoes. He did not envy 
the enthusiasts; he did not care. Cities were a 
bore to him, the travelling world a menagerie. 
In his younger days he had travelled, but seen 
little in any thing save sham; had returned to his 
lifeless progeny more in love with their white- 
limbed rhythm, and passionless, exquisite faces, 
than ever. 

People had plotted finely to obtain the entrée 
to his studio, but he was rather nice in this mat- 
ter, and, without being rude, contrived to decline 
the honor of these little nose-poking explora- 
tions, so they turned to and called him “a Bear.” 
Other epithets also in plenty. Young ladies, sen- 
timentally inclined, named him Phidias, and would 
have eaten the chips from the rich man’s chisel. 
Elderly ladies called him Pygmalion, and twined 
their lithe angles caressingly as, thinking of the 
sweet conceit of their shapeliness in marble, they 
tumbled into bed. He was Zanoni, Manfred, Aram, 
and, when not at home to visitors, Lucifer. 

His composure under all this—for somehow it 
all came back to him—was characteristic ; some- 
times a half-contemptuous smile and low word 
to the fairest of his creations, that was all; and 
still keeping to the work, feature by feature and 
limb by limb, the dazzling studies crowded the 
little gallery, until it became difficult to pass 
without hurting the dignity of one or another of 
them. 

In the atelier he was peculiar also. The walls 
were draped with the richest, blackest velvet ; his 
figures reposed upon the same dense sable ; folds 
of it formed the background to others; the floor 
was of black glazed tiles; such a veritable black 
and white world never was seen. The foil to the 
splendid purity of his family was perfect. He 
did all this innocently, artistically; with never 
a descent from the loftiest standard of purity, 
from snow-drop time to latest roses. 

Where we should have been upon the fidget, 
this insensible old Greek was stony as the rest. 
Always in the midst of the idealized human, it 
was no more to him than to an anatomical stu- 
dent in the weird museum at Berlin. One day 
Greville Lovelace was taken by surprise. A new 
servant-girl admitted a gaunt matron with a tribe 
of as gaunt fledgelings—they should have been 
taken to the drawing-room. Two fainted, and 
the mother accused the man, in his own studio, 
of impropriety. The same girl was doomed to 
commit error of judgment. Upon another occa- 
sion she admitted a bluff young farmer, who mis- 
took our friend for a stone-mason, and wanted a 
winged dairy-maid for Kensal Green. Another 
time Mr. Lovelace came upon this domestic gen- 
ius dusting down the harem with a feather broom, 
and the delicate hand of a Titan. 

Take it altogether, the gentleman sculptor did 
not love his race, and some members he cordial- 
ly hated. It could not be helped, but so it was. 
What religion would one expect of a man who 
shuts himself up like a toad in a rock ? 

His tenderness was wonderful nevertheless, 
and his charity exceeded the tenderness. The 
poor, the sick, the sorrowing, and those having 
no friends in all the wide waste of faces, these 
could testify to that we need not make public, 
since he desired the death of each good act the 
moment born. 

All one night he had sat with the old mother 
of the man from whom he bought his stone, 
bought it dear, for there was a struggle to live 
in the small house by the marble yard; they of 
the quarries monopolizing the trade. The man 
was away in the stone country when Lovelace 
called, and his mother taken ill since he went, 
the girl said. The old lady lay a-moaning 
for her son when the sculptor entered, and tak- 
ing the hand, as cold but so different to those of 
his usual handling, he spoke soothingly and with 
more than the tenderness of sonship: He had 
once an old mother himself, before his fossil 
days. 

Another time he saw an old man drop at a 
crossing from hunger, fatigue, or something, 
quite one of the vulgar ailments, and the civil- 
ized crowd were kicking him aside pending re- 





moval by the police. With one of his great, 
serious strides, however, he was by, had the un- 
fortunate man lifted to his carriage, and drove to 
a quiet, clean lodging, where he kept the old man 
until he was quite restored. 

These acts were talked of, they lived their lit- 
tle day, and died under the great London sky, 
remembered least of all by him. 

People next door thought Mr. Lovelace might 
have walked occasionally in the back garden. 
They would have ogled him from behind the 
dimity, and have stared as they stared on Sun- 
days at the bear. But the anchorite never stirred 
out there; he knew each of the prim windows 
with its setting of pompons represented that use- 
ful but to him singularly objectionable article— 
the human eye. 

People either side were not in the least curious, 
but would have just liked to know whether he 
locked his tea-caddy, where his washing was 
done, what were the antecedents of his house- 
keeper, was there a crest on the plate or simply 
initials, were his manners morose, did he keep a 
cat, had he ever been engaged, was he addicted 
to intemperance, and other highly important so- 
cial items of which calendar is kept on all sides 
of us. The girls were set to do it over the broom- 
sticks, but making no progress went in-doors, and 
painted him very black indeed. 

And the subject of it all, adamant. Sublime 
in the dim and dreamy atelier, over a nostril that 
breathed fire below the snow, a mouth that 
wreathed like the innermost curve of the water- 
lily. 

And the solicitous—were not interested, but he 
really ought to marry. He would soon be cured 
of all that (the traits as retailed). 

One day an advertisement appeared in the 
papers : 

O PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—A refined and 

well-educated youth of unexceptionable respecta- 
bility can be received in the house of a gentleman sculp- 
tor as apprentice. No — required. Apply per- 


sonally at 27 Monmouth Road, Islington, between the 
hours of eleven and one on Tuesday next. 


The sculptor at times experienced a great yearn- 
ing for something the eye could rest upon, when 
lifted from the wintry beauty of the atelier, some- 
thing that should be warm and sunny, of equal 
beauty if that could be, but the beauty of living 
and loving youth; some other music than the 
endless majesty of the ring of steel on stone—a 
voice youthful and sweet, attuned to the devotion 
of eye. Was this to be found, he wondered. 
With his fine artist-sense, beauty only of the 
highest order, and grace to parallel that beauty, 
dare hope for welcome in the sacred precincts 
of that chamber. For gentleness he would have 
had a girl, made boy by garb; but this in London 
squares is delicate, and he hoped to find one as 
fair, thrice constant, among the flower-like of his 
sex. 

When Mr. Lovelace arrived at Islington, where 
he had arranged to meet the applicants, an unex- 
pected reception awaited him. It seemed, indeed, 
as though the parents and guardians of London 
had united to offer him ovation. The hospitality 
of the people of the house had been sorely taxed, 
and refined youth were stowed away with the 
dams in every niche but the coal-hole. Spite 
of which the review was of the plain school, 
mediocrity was upon the face of it. An ordinary 
man might have picked from this ordinary lot and 
returned thanks, but, fastidious to a point, the art- 
ist’s whole soul rebelled at the outrage, the bare 
thought offended his esthetics of beauty. He 
disliked a narrow brow in boyhood, and differed 
upon principle from socket-eyes. Warm-colored 
hair was an aversion, and freckles, pimples, and 
such small fry significant as a board with “No 
Trespassing:” as though he would find the lily 
purity of his own! He affected the courtesy of 
inspecting the population, and came off the 
ground with ghastly recollections, One had a 
cast in the eye, the second a twitch at the 
trousers, another a horrible boldness of look that 
would have played the dickens in the studio. If 
the nose was right, it was red; and if the mouth 
was red, it was cavernous. Here the hands were 
coarse and thick, there the ears overlapped upon 
elephant plan. A charming smile was broken to 
bits of its sunshine by irregular teeth. Where 
there was beauty there was no refinement, and 
gentle manners were accompanied by ornament 
that would have failed of success at the Masque 
of Venice. He dismissed the lot, paid the ex- 
penses of such as had come long distances—and 
it was astonishing how many lived in the country 
—and departed, with the conviction that adver- 
tising was humbug. The assembly retreated like 
out-patients from a hospital. 

Now comes the stone-merchant with whom he 
dealt, upon the scene—with diffidence. He knew 
a gentle lad—the best boy of his Sunday-school 
—in service as a doctor’s page, but who would be 
glad to change the life; and, above all, for this, 
his father having been a sculptor, and the boy’s 
thoughts having long turned in the direction of 
the art. He believed Mr. Lovelace would be very 
pleased, and he was sure the boy was apt and 
willing. Should he send to him, that it might be 
seen if any thing could be done? 

The sculptor had narrated his experience and 
his want, and the kind and grateful man had 
heard his patron’s story without a smile. He 
felt for him in the. majestic loneliness, and re- 
volved a plan or two, but came back to his 
scholar with the fair young face and gentle man- 
ners. He fancied it possible he might suit, hav- 
ing been so liked wherever he had lived. 

Mr. Lovelace heard it all, and willingly assent- 
ed to see the lad. But at home he smiled the 
quiet smile. He had certainly been interested by 
the photograph the mason had shown him—liked 
the face very well; but then, thought he, the 
smile fading, boys change so, it is very likely aft- 
er all there will be no resemblance, He took 
nothing upon hearsay, least of all from the prej- 
udiced for or against ; and not to do the child in- 
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justice, by forming any sort of expectation—more 
likely than not to be disappointed—he just for- 
got all about it; sunk all such modern trifling in 
the eternal, in the Greek ; lost it in the flowing 
curves of the arabesques ; merged it in reverie over 
his friend Gibson’s “ Cupid and Psyche,” of which 
the Art Journal had said, in 1849, “ The divine, 
ardent boy—the tender, innocent girl, not yet 
translated to the heaven she bought so dearly” 
—and shortly afterward turned from his tapping 
with tiny mallet and chisel, at sound of a little 
cough, to where there stood blushing at the 
threshold the original of the picture, cap in hand 
and hesitating; for the domestic, even yet un- 
tamed, had failed to announce the pretty-headed 
stranger. He stood there like a prince at bay 
in a fairy story, yet melting to capitulate; the 
sculptor enjoying the delicious confusion with all 
his mind on rack how to turn it to account. 

Perhaps he had looked up rather indifferently, 
prepared for another of the young of the Huns, and 
this had come as a surprise, when his large, pierc- 
ing eyes went swift from the white to the face like 
a flower, with the raven velvet for a frame and a 
foil. Its fresh young beauty and blushes took 
him all by storm, and his artist soul gave in at 
once. He spoke kindly and gently as the boy 
came forward with that deference so engaging in 
the young, with quick perception taking to the 
man whom, albeit he thougi:t him king-like, he 
was not so very much afraid of after all; and 
they were friends forthwith. 

Then, in spite of his nicety, Greville Lovelace 
was not so hard to please. Nay, but this boy 
seemed all that the most exacting of idealists 
could have yearned for. We can not account for 
the greater beauty of this than other boys, unless 
it was that the mother—herself a sculptor’s wife 
and all her days gazing on the Greek—had im- 
bibed so much of its beauty that this sequel was 
natural. Anyway, there he was, and Lovelace 
quivered lest he had come to say he would not 
like a sculptor’s life. Thus do we plague our- 
selves delightfully. He was carelessly brushing 
aside the chips and flakes, and dallying with the 
chisel—sole bit of lustre in the grewsome cham- 
ber. 

“So, Sir, you think you would like to be a 
sculptor? You will find it dull, dry work. And 
there are wine and spirit stores your father can 
apprentice you to, or picture shops with some; 
thing ever pleasing to the eye, and the gaudy 
mercers with their silks and velvets and pretty 
girls tripping in and out. It is well to weigh 
these things. You will find it very dull and quiet 
here; and myself—I am no pleasant companion 
—cross and taciturn. You see, I am candid with 
you.” 

He stooped to adjust a fold of velvet, craning 
his ears to catch the answer, and hearing noth- 
ing, looked up stern and frowning. He was en 
déshabille, and very bear-like that morning, with 
the shaggy hair dishevelled, and the coarse gray 
working gown untied at the cord; all was out of 
fashion, and that forbidding frown was very 
chilling. The boy came up to the form of iron, 
side by side with the cold blocks, and laid a 
warm, small hand in his. The sculptor would 
not let it be seen, but he felt thrilled to the heart 
while he clasped the soft texture so confidingly 
intrusted to his keeping. 

“T have come to stay, if you will have me,” 
the boy said, simply. 

The sculptor led him into another room and 
placed milk and biscuits before his guest, with 
a perfect courtliness that might have amused the 
etiquette-mongers. 

It was a tasteful chamber, bizarre and original, 
with all sorts of gem trifles, and cunning work 
in ivory and alabaster and bronze; with studies 
from or by the great Canova, and some of Flax- 
man’s lovely work, and Westmacott’s sublime 
Greek “ Euphrosyne.” Over the mantel, itself a 
work of wondrous art, forming a plain spotless 
pageant of the glory of the Parthenon Metopes, 
was a portrait in oils of the matchless Dane, 
Thorwaldsen. Upon a tiny table of malachite 
one small bust surnamed the “‘ Morning Star,” a 
child in terra cotta—one of Christian Rauch’s 
sweet idyls—and two other children by Mrs. 
Thorneycroft upon marqueterie of fabulous value. 
No old paintings, or paintings of any sort for that 
matter, save the Dane’s head above the mantel; 
no old china, no antique wood-carving or old fur- 
niture, no illumination and excess of elaborate 
ornamental work ; no bric-d-brac, or virtu, or ex- 
quisite Italian craftsmanship. Mr. Lovelace did 
not make these a hobby, and dispensed their 
equivalent among his poor; but all else was so 
good, so chaste, and, for the most part, so classic, 
the absence of the stereotyped modern interior 
was unnoticed. Those bronze “Hours leading 
the Horses of the Sun” were of infinite beauty, 
and alone transfixed the eye, so much so that the 
well-worn carpet passed unnoticed, and the dingy 
suite of faded splendor (obtained long since to 
please the eye of a heartless Circe, the sole piece 
of his marble treasures to which had happened 
accident) was pardoned or politely looked over, 
as we can not pardon or politely look over every 
thing. Upon a slender tapering pedestal was a 
vase, graceful as a lily cup, wrought by Cellini’s 
delicate hand, Further, some crude but promis- 
ing work of his own, done in boyhood when a 
student in the Via della Fontanella, and flushed 
with inspiration. He loved the work for old 
time’s sake, the clouds were all so rosy and so 
golden then. Later his heart had been keeping 
rhythm with this colder land; the outcome of 
adherence to art, maybe. Perhaps one would 
have felt relieved by a few Cupids and Nymphs, 
or even those Nereids and Tritons Rubens has 
disposed with the shells in his harbor. It is pos- 
sible the owner himself had come to tire of the 
changeless repose and beautiful dignity meeting 
the eye at every turn throughout his house; cer- 
tainly his eye this day rested with ill-disguised 
pleasure upon the curl-pated urchin nibbling at 
the biscuits, not fourteen years at most; and 








there were studies of fourteen centuries: he had 
been living so very much back in the periods. 
He watched the boy’s admiring glance with inter- 
est, first at a magnificent copy of Ghiberti’s bassi- 
relievi which adorn those gates of the Florentine 
Baptistery, of which Michael Angelo said they were 
worthy to be the gates of Paradise; from this to 
reproductions of Wichmann, the able German; 
to specimens of rare Etruria, and bronzes of Pe- 
rugia ; to one of Hiram Powers’s beauties in stat- 
uary porcelain, and a group by Theed; resting 
finally on Chantrey’s “Sleeping Children,” at 
which he stared hard over the milk tumbler. 

Then back to the atelier, and under the fai 
clear light where his eminence worked, the beau 
ty came out in finer detail; and the sculptor 
looked about him with a vacant gaze, all the 
consummate art seemed wanting in something, 
seemed suddenly imperfect. It was color, and 
life, and soul. 

And while the man explained the nature of the 
craft and ideals in the stone, the boy walked 
round with reverent softness, and then asked 
permission to return to apprise the doctor of his 
fortune, promising to be back upon the morrow. 
And the place looked duller, colder, dimmer, when 
the boy had gone. The sculptor could not banish 
from his memory the sweet young face; echo of 
the voice seemed still quivering in and out the 
round white limbs and square white blocks; he 
could not work; and oh! impetuous, inconsist- 
ent, he must follow him. Not straight, but 
roundabout, to Doctor Nichols’s, where he arrived 
first, for young sir had been loitering on the way. 
And the deed was drawn that day, and the blush- 
ing boy was made a sculptor. 

(To BE OCONTINUED.] 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From opr Own CorrEsPonpDenT. } 


gre which always follows the example 
of politics, is just as unstable as the latter 
at present. We are hardly in possession of a 
new régime when a sudden change transforms it, 
and we can not lie at anchor on the tide of fash- 
ion for a single day. Thus, for instance, this win- 
ter it was settled that princesse dresses alone were 
to be the fashion; and scarcely had we accepted 
this fact when the return of pleated dresses with 
over-skirts, and consequently with separate waists, 
was announced—in a word, diametrically the op- 
posite of princesse dresses. What is affirmed in 
one day is denied the next. It is still most prob- 
able that clinging dresses will continue to be worn 
all through the winter, and that if a change must 
take place, it will be in the summer—a season 
which is hostile to closely fitting garments, and 
the light goods of which are unsuited to flat and 
clinging dresses. 

Already a small number of ball toilettes have 
the side breadths cut and set on in such a fash- 
ion as to produce toward the hips a certain en- 
largement, which is termed paniers. Excess be- 
ing a fault in every thing, one always welcomes a 
change, which in its turn, falling into its own par- 
ticular excess, will weary, and create a desire for 
its disappearance. Thus the wheel goes on turn- 
ing continually, carrying away and bringing back 
the same objects or the same situations. For in- 
stance, satin, which has been abandoned for so 
many years, is now the material most favored by 
fashion, so much so that it will even be employed 
for trimming summer dresses. 

Full dress toilettes and those destined for cer- 
emonious visits, and made of velvet, offer three 
different aspects alone in the composition of the 
skirt. The front is slightly puffed, and border- 
ed with a ruche, or else a narrow flounce (a sort 
of heading); the side breadths are covered with 
pleats set on in diagonal lines inclining toward 
the under edge. The back breadth, which is ex- 
tremely long, is laid in large pleats at the top. 
With this kind of skirt is generally worn a cor- 
sage with a very long square vest, coming below 
the basques of the corsage, and trimmed with a 
deep fringe, which lengthens it still more. The 
corsage is hidden (for visiting) by a paletot of 
black velvet or silk armure, either half or quite 
long. This style of long wrappings in becoming 
general has suppressed the polonaise as well as 
the over-skirt. With both one and the other of 
these garments are worn paletots rather short 
than long. In fact, it is evident that a toilette 
with three stories—skirt, polonaise, and wrapping 
almost as long as the polonaise—is the reverse 
of graceful. 

With low-necked dresses which are not ball 
toilettes are worn scarfs of black or white lace 
arranged like a bertha. The scarf is placed on 
the upper edge of the waist, pleated in the back 
under a cluster of ribbon loops or flowers, crossed 
in front under a similar cluster, and the ends car- 
ried to the back, where they are fastened on the 
skirt by means of a third cluster of the same 
kind. When it is desired to have the waist less 
décolleté, the scarf is placed up higher, that is to 
say, veiling somewhat the shoulders and back. 

Ball dresses are divided into two or three 
classes—first, those to which we are accustomed, 
made of thin material over white or colored faille; 
and next, the new combination, which is most 
general, of satin trimmed, but not covered, with 
tulle. For these dresses the tulle is employed in 
draperies and ruches. Nothing could be prettier 
than one of these dresses of very light vert de 
gris satin, with tulle of the same shade arranged 
in puffs which cover the front breadth, and in 
pleated draperies covering the side breadths ; 
nothing in the back, that is to say, the satin is 
not covered with tulle in the back. The front 
breadth is trimmed, besides, with a ruche of tulle 
bordering the puffs, and a similar ruche is set on 
the bottom of the skirt. The puffs on the front 
breadth are strewn with clusters of tiny flowers, 
each cluster being composed of a small rose-bud, 
a spray of mignonette, and of four or five blos- 
soms of myosotis, A garland of similar flowers 








forms a bertha. Short sleeves, so short as not 
to be visible under the bertha. 

The last class of ball toilettes is composed of 
satin dresses entirely covered with crape laid 
smoothly on each breadth, and sewed up with it. 
This gives the satin a milky appearance, which is 
very charming, and deadens its lustre, to which 
we are no longer accustomed. This is done in 
the same color, as, for instance, white crape on 
white satin, blue crape on blue satin, and also in 
different colors, as rose crape on light gray satin, 
or gray crape on rose satin, rose crape on light 
green satin, or even maize crape-on red satin— 
for red, which was abandoned for a short time, is 
more than ever the fashion for full-dress occa- 
sions. 

Hitherto we have been contented with combin- 
ing two materials, but this is no longer sufficient, 
and we see extremely elegant dresses made of 
three different kinds of material, as, for instance, 
satin, velvet, and plain India cashmere (simple 
woolen material). These are combined in the 
following manner: The train, that is to say, the 
back breadth which forms the train, is of light 
brown India cashmere; the under edge of this 
train is slashed at intervals to show puffings of 
red silk. The sides of the skirt are of old gold 
colored satin, pleated in diagonal lines. The 
habit basque is of brown velvet embossed with 
flowers in old gold color, and opening over a red 
vest. The front breadth is like the basque, and 
the sleeves of the latter are of old gold colored 
satin. The back of the basque, which seems to 
extend to the train, is of cashmere like the latter. 
In the description this seems altogether absurd, 
but in execution it is charming, original, and, in 
spite of all, simple in appearance. It must be 
added that the half-long sleeves are trimmed with 
a bias torsade of the same material as the front 
of the skirt, which is trimmed on the bottom 
with a cashmere flounce half veiled by a band of 
old gold colored satin cut into irregular points. 

Among fancy articles, which last as long as 
they are worn, I must mention the appearance 
for future balls of basques entirely covered with 
flowers. To be acceptable these basques must 
be made by an extremely skillful dress-maker, 
for it will readily be understood that the flowers 
can not climb at hazard on the waist as on a 
trellis, but in spite of all difficulties the shape of 
the waist must be maintained, consequently the 
dimensions and volume of the flowers must be 
diminished toward the waist, flattening them here 
and there, and the size again increased toward 
the shoulders. This is called a flower spencer, 
and is generally made of a single kind of flower, 
rather delicate, such as the small white clematis, 
jasmine, myosotis, etc. Moreover, an enormous 
quantity of flowers is worn with all kinds of 
toilettes. No corsage is seen without its cluster 
of flowers, and this trimming is even employed 
for ball slippers. The habit basque, which is 
made very low, as well as high and half-high in 
the neck, is always trimmed at least with a clus- 
ter of flowers set on the side at the opening of 
the basque. The latter is frequently of another 
color than the skirt, and always of different ma- 
terial. Young girls wear these basques of rose 
or blue faille for ball toilettes, with skirts of 
white faille trimmed with pink flounces, or else 
of faille covered with tarlatan or tulle. For 
ladies the habit basque is generally made of em- 
bossed velvet. EmMetInE Raymonp, 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
\ HILE the eyes of the world looked toward 

Ituly in expectation that the days of Pope 
Pius IX. were about to close, another event of 
great political importance transpired. Victor 
Emanuel, the first King of united Italy, died on 
January 9, in the Palace of the Quirinal, at 
Rome. He ascended the throne of Sardinia in 
1849, and the years that followed connected his 
personal history most intimately with stirring 
events in the Italian states. In 1861 he assumed 
the title of King of Italy, which had been be- 
stowed upon him by the Italian Parliament at 
Turin, and this title was subsequently recog- 
nized by France, England, and the other Euro- 
pean powers. As the founder of the kingdom 
of Italy in its unity he showed his political 
abilities, and in all the contests connected with 
the struggle in which he was engaged he distin- 
guished himself by his courage, frankness, and 
honesty. He had won the love of his people, 
and his death caused genuine grief throughout 
Italy. Prince Humbert, his son and successor, 
is now about thirty-four years of age, and under 
his rule it is probable that the affairs of Italy 
will go on without material change of policy. 
The Princess Margherita, wife of Humbert, is 
universally beloved for her goodness, intelli- 
gence, and sympathy with the people. 





The new galleries at the Louvre have been 
opened to the public. The first consists of three 
rooms on the ground-floor, and contains fine 
ogee of ancient statuary and architecture. 
The second gallery, from its size and its magnifi- 
cent mosaic pavement, is regarded as one of the 
finest in the building. As yet it contains only 
about one hundred bronze and marble statues. 





New postal cars will soon carry New York 
morning newspapers to the early breakfast ta- 
bles of New England homes. 





After all, January weather thus far has not 
greatly encouraged the ice-dealers; the mild, 
sunshiny days, which are so delightful to the 
common man, darken the sky of the ice harvest- 
er. He immediately grows despondent, and 
predicts a hot sammer and noice. Fortunately 
for the country in general, ice grows elsewhere 
than on the Hudson; and the weather record va- 
ries in different sections sufficiently to keep up 
the courage of ice consumers, if not of city ice- 
dealers. or example, we clip the following 
from an exchange: ‘‘ There was rather more 
weather than was necessary at Augusta, Maine, 
on January 8. The thermometer registered 32° 
below zero between six and seven in the morn- 
ing. At Waterville the mercury ran down to 





42°, and at Somerset Mills to 44°. The oldest 
inhabitants in all sections of Maine have been 
forced to admit that the cold was quite unprece- 
dented.”? Therefore ice companies need not feel 
under the painful necessity of doubling their 
prices for ice at present. There is ice enough 
somewhere. 





The Mayor of Boston has recently received an 
interesting communication from a little girl, 
which may be suggestive to other little girls in 
other cities. As a curious bit of letter-writing 
we give it entire: 


“Mr. Preror, THE Mayor,—I am a little girl, and I 
and a lot of other little girls want a coast on the Com- 
mon, where the boys can’t come and crowd us off. If 
we can have one good coast, the boys may have all the 
rest of the Common. I read in the history book the 
other night that the boys asked that wicked General 
Gage to give them a coast on the Common, and he 
gave them a coast on the Common. Can’t we have a 
coast on the Common? Atioz Exterton Pratt.” 


By direction of the Mayor the following reply 
was sent: 
“ Boston, January 12, 1878. 
“‘Miss,—I am instructed by the Mayor to select a 
place for little girls to coast on the Common, and 
when there is a chance to coast I shall select a place 
for you. Yours, etc., 
“Joun Gatvun, Superintendent.” 





Several days before Christmas the Emperor of 
Germany was seen in various shops buying gifts 
with which to gladden the hearts of those about 
him. On Christmas-eve an immense crowd as- 
sembled before the Imperial Palace to catch a 
glimpse of the royal tree, magnificently decora- 
ted, and bearing gifts for every member of the 
household. 





Two or three weeks ago a banquet was given 
in Paris by Emile Decroix, to which the corre- 
spondents of the London journals were invited. 
Horse-flesh was served up in every variety of 
form. In fact, it was said that “‘ every thing ex- 
cept the sweets at dessert was of chevaline ex- 
traction.”” Many of the dishes were pronounced 
excellent. Paris eats about a thousand horses 
every month, and “‘hippophagy” is gaining 
ground in all the large towns of France. 





A very grand wedding will be that of the 
Princess Charlotte of Prussia and the hereditary 
Duke of Saxe-Meiningen. One feature will be 
an array of forty bride-maids, to each of whom a 
costly brooch will be presented as a memento 
of the occasion. 





A proposition was lately made by the guard- 
ians of the work-house at Birmingham, England, 
to substitute at the children’s dinner on some 
occasions currant dumplings for plain suet pud- 
ding. This momentous step could not be taken, 
however, without the sanction of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board in London. In due time, after 
thorough discussion, the president sent the fol- 
lowing sanction: ** The Local Government Board 
approve of the proposal of the guardians to give 
the children in the work-house currant pudding 
occasionally instead of suet pudding. With ve- 
gard, however, to the formula of the currant 
pudding, the board are advised that a little sugar 
should form one of the ingredients of the pud- 
ding, to make it more palatable.”’ 





In view of the approaching marriage of the 
King of Spain, great preparations had been 
made for a bull-tight. Every thing was to be 
on the grandest scale. Twelve Spanish bulls 
were in readiness for the occasion, and a “ French 
lion,” so-called. But a terrible disappointment 
it was to the planners of the entertainment when 
it was announced that the young King, and the 
Queen that is to be, utterly refused to be pres- 
ent. So the show falls to the ground. Surely 
there is great hope for Spain. 


Not long ago the authorized agents of the 
Russian and Turkish governments met by chance 
in the office of a steel-manufacturing company 
in Bridgeport, Connecticut. Each desired to 
make a contract for bayonets to be used by the 
two armies engaged in warfare. The two gen- 
tlemen evidently had not expected to meet at 
that place; but they addressed each other polite- 
ly, and discussed to some extent their business. 
Finally one of them ordered 300,000 bayonets, 
and the other 600,000—the company apparently 
being quite willing to supply both parties. 

Thirteen men, all residents of South Boston, 
and all connected by ties of blood or of mar- 
riage, recently lost their lives with the fishing 
schooner Little Kate, which went ashore in a se- 
vere storm off Duxbury, Massachusetts. Four 
of this unfortunate crew were brothers, whose 
aged father is left helpless and overwhelined with 
sorrow. This disaster has made seven widows 
and twenty-one fatherless children. The Little 
Kate was considered a stanch and seaworthy 
boat, and well manned. 





Reports are circulated in London to the effect 
that through the influence of the Princess of 
Wales the Queen has come to the relief of the 
Prince, who for years has had many expenses 
which would properly have been borne by the 
Queen had she not practically retired from act- 
ive court life many years ago. His liabilities 
had become so pressing as to cause the sale of 
his Sandringham stock a few months ago, but 
the Queen has now devoted $1,000,000 to dis- 
charge his debts. 





A gold medal was recently presented to the 
African explorer Stanley by order of the late 
King Victor Emanuel. The actual presentation, 
however, took place a few days after the death 
of the King—an event which saddened the meet- 
ing of the Italian Geographical Society, whose 
president tendered the medal to Mr. Stanley, 
with a kind and complimentary letter from the 
King. The medal, which is a beautiful piece of 
workmanship, bears the simple inscription, 
“Henry M. Stanley, the intrepid African Ex- 
plorer.”” After the presentation, Mr. Stanley, 
the members of the Geographical Society, and 
other distinguished gentlemen were entertained 
at a banquet by Baron Telfener. At the conclu- 
sion of the dinner, which was splendidly served, 
many speeches were made, all showing the high- 
est appreciation of Mr. Stanley’s great work, 
and passing encomiums on his courage, enter- 

rise, and devotion. The banquet was given in 

aroun Telfener’s magnificent private mansion. 
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Fig. 1.—Masqverape Costume, “Tar Jockry.” 


Ribbon Cap. 

To make this cap cut of stiff lace for the brim one piece 
an inch and three-quarters wide and nineteen inches and ¢ 
quarter long, and for the crown cut an oval piece nine inch- 
es and three-quarters long and eight inches wid2, close the 


to suit the width of the brim. 
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Fig. 1.—Casumere Orrra CLoak.—Front. 
See Fig. 4.—{For pattern and description 
a 


Bacx.—{See Fig. 3.] 
pplement, No, IL, Figs. 8-14.) 


For description see Supplement. 


Chantilly 


toward the 
bound with ribbon. 
ming for the coiffure consists of 
loops of black faille ribbon an 
inch and a quarter wide, and a 
half wreath of slate-colored vel- 
vet and satin leaves, and leaves 
of clair de lune beads. 
ends of the foundation are set 
ribbons, which are 
joined at the left side with a 
rosette of similar ribbon and a 
cluster of leaves. 


black faille 


Fig. 2.—Inpia Casuwere Opera CLoak. 





Fig. <uegiaian Costume, “THe Huntress.” 


brim in a ring, and join it with the crown, which is pleated 
Wire the brim and bind it 
with ribbon, set a box-pleated crépe lisse ruffle on the front 
and on the right side of the brim in spirals, and set on a 
dark red rose with leaves and loops of light and navy blue, 
plum, claret, and cream colored satin ribbon. 
ilar ribbon form the trimming 
on the left side of the cap. A 
plum and a claret colored ribbon 
are arranged to fall in the back, 
and are tied in a knot. 


Silk Tulle and Ribbon 
Coiffure. 

Tus coiffure is made of fig- 
ured black silk tulle, edged with 
on a stiff lace 
foundation two inches and a half 
wide and eight inches and seven- 
eighths long, which is pointed 
wired, and 


lace, 
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Loops of sim- 


ends, 


Swiss Muslin, 
Insertion, and 
Lace Collar and 
Cuffs, Figs. 1 
and 2, 


made of a strip of 
white Swiss muslin 
inches long 
and two inches and 
three-quarters wide, 
and of ends of lace 
insertion four inch- 
es long and an inch 
This part is 
cut out in scallops 
on the under edge, 
and i 
with gathered lace 
three-quarters of an 
inch wide, which is 
continued on 


four 


wide. 


also 
the 
upper edge the col- 
is laid in box 
pleats as shown by 


lar 


wide and fourteen inches long, which is edged with a box-pleated Swiss 
muslin ruffle three-quarters of an inch wide, trimmed with lace of the 
A button and loop serve for closing. The cuffs are made 


same width. 
to match the collar. 


Cap arranged from a Chenille Scarf. 


For this cap cut a 


three-quarters long and seven-eighths of an inch wide, border it on 
the under edge with a ruche of silk tulle an inch and three-quar- 


ters wide, and on 
this binding arrange 
a claret-colored che- 
nille scarf. The 
cap is also trimmed 


Fig. 1.—Insertion, Mustix, anp Lace 
























binding of Swiss muslin seventeen inches and ae SN 
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BrocaDE RIBBON 
CoIFFURE. 





Fig. 2.—Curr ror INSERTION, 
Mustin, anp Lace CoLiar, 


Cottar.—[See Fig. 2.] 








The trim- 


On the 


collar is 





bordered 


On the 


the illustration, and 


is 


joined with a 


piece of insertion a 
quarter of an inch 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Gir. FROM 
8 to 10 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Crére Lissk anp Sik Fig. 3.—FM@E ann Dz 
Gauze Dress. ESS, 

For description see Supplement. For descripii? See Supp) 

Figs. 1-5.—LADIES’ AND #PSES’ £1 
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with cream-colored gros grain ribbon two inches and a half wide and lace 
of the same color two inches wide, as shown by the illustration. 






















Masquerade Costumes, Figs. 1~4. 

Fig. 1.—Jocxey Costume. The skirt of white tarlatan is 
trimmed with red silk ribbon in different widths, and is furnished 
with a scarf of red silk, the ends of which are tied together in the 
back. The low-necked basque is of red silk, furnished in front 
with buttons and 
button-holes for 
closing, and 
trimmed on the 
neck with a pleat- 
ing of tulle and 
gold horseshoes. 
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Fig. 3.—Masquerape Costume, “THe Comer.” Fig. 4.—Masquerapr Costume, “ Foity.” 


Jockey cap of black velvet. Black velvet dog-collar, with 
gold horseshoe. 
Fig. 2.—Huvnrress. The white Swiss muslin skirt is 
trimmed with gathered ruffles of the material. The low- 
necked basque of red satin is furnished with a vest and 
revers. Gold buttons and a belt of 
patent-leather trim the basque. A 
hanger is fastened to the belt. A 
small hunting-horn is suspended 
from the neck by a thick silk cord. 
Black velvet jockey cap. 
Fig. 3—Comer. This suit is 
made of white cashmere. The skirt 
is trimmed with a wide flounce and 
with puffs of the material. The 
peasant waist, laced in the back, is 
trimmed on the under edge with 
gold braid, on which are sewed 
large white beads, and gold stars. 
Pleated silk tulle chemisette. The ‘ 
brocade scarf is edged on the bot- \y on 
tom with a deep fringe of gold braid Se 
te res 
and stars. A long train of cash- Ys ‘5 
mere is fastened to the under edge SAX y 
of the waist in the back. This train f 
is carried on the arm. Necklace of 
gold chains, stars, and white beads. 
In the hair is a star with rays of 
gold wire. A gold wand with a 
comet is carried in the hand. 

Fig. 4.—Fotty. The trimming 
for this white organdy princesse 
dress consists of a side- 
pleated ruffle of the 
material and a pointed 
strip of white silk, bor- 
dered with silver braid 
and silver bells. This 
strip is headed with a 
fold of the material 
edged on both sides 
with silver braid. Silk 
tulle bertha. On the 
neck is a black velvet 


inches long on the foundation in the middle of the back, 
fold them lengthwise through the middle, cross them as 
shown by the illustration, and tie them in a bow with ends. 
The coiffure is trimmed besides with humming-birds and a 
cluster of pink rose-buds. 
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Tus coiffure is made 
on a semicircular stiff 
lace foundation, which 
is wired and bound with 
silk ribbon, of blue sat- 
in ribbon in two shades, 
three inches and three- 










quarters wide. Lay 
ig. 3.—Fsage ann Damasse Fig. 4.—OrGanpy AND FAILie Fig. 5.—Gros Grain anp TULLE the ribbon in box 
nae. Dress. pleats, and set it on the Fig. 3.—Inpia CasHwere Opera CLoak. Fig. 4—Casnmere Opera CLoak.—Bacx. 
‘or descripiii# 8ee Supplement. For description see Supplement. For description see Suppl. foundation. Fasten two + Front.—[See Fig. 2.] See Fig. 1.—{For pattern and description 
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AN UNEQUAL GAME. 

A moment of loving and laughter, 
A jest and a gay good-by. 

If you one short week after 
Forget, why may not I? 


To you but a moment’s feeling, 
A touch and a tender tone; 
A wound that knows no healing 
To me who am left alone. 


A wound, and an aching wonder 
That lightly you go from me, 

That we must be kept asunder 
By the cold abiding sea. 





[Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 
THE LIFTED VEIL. 
By GEORGE ELIOT, 


Avrnon oF “Danie, Deronpa,” “ MropieMaron,” 
“ Apam Bepr,” “Tue Mitt on THE Foss,” ETO. 


Give me no light, great Heaven, but such as turns 
To energy of human fellowship; 

No powers beyond the growing heritage 

That makes completer manhood. 





CHAPTER I. 


Tue time of my end approaches. I have late- 
ly been subject to attacks of angina pectoris, 
and in the ordinary course of things, my physician 
tells me, I may fairly hope that my life will not 
be protracted many months. Unless, then, I am 
cursed with an exceptional physical constitution, 
as I am cursed with an exceptional mental char- 
acter, I shall not much longer groan under the 
wearisome burden of this earthly existence. If 
it were to be otherwise—if I were to live on to 
the age most men desire and provide for—I 
should for once have known whether the miser- 
ies of delusive expectation can outweigh the mis- 
eries of true prevision. For I foresee when I 
shall die, and every thing that will happen in 
my last moments. 

Just a month from this day, on the 20th of 
September, 1850, I shall be sitting in this chair, 
in this study, at ten o’clock at night, longing to 
die, weary of incessant insight and foresight, 
without delusions and without hope. Just as I 
am watching a tongue of blue flame rising in the 
fire, and my lanip is burning low, the horrible 
contraction will begin at my chest. I shall only 
have time to reach the bell, and pull it violently, 
before the sense of suffocation will come. No 
one answers my bell. I know why. My two 
servants are lovers, and will have quarrelled. 
My housekeeper will have rushed out of the house 
in a fury, two hours before, hoping that Perry 
will believe she has gone to drown herself. Per- 
ry is alarmed at last, and is gone out after her. 
The little scullery-maid is asleep on a bench ; she 
never answers the bell; it does not wake her. 
The sense of euffocation increases ; my lamp goes 
out with a horrible stench ; I make a great effort, 
and snatch at the bell again. I long for life, and 
there is no help. I thirsted for the unknown; 
the thirst is gone. O God, let me stay with the 
known, and be weary of it! Iam content. Ag- 
ony of pain and suffocation—and all the while 
the earth, the fields, the pebbly brook at the bot- 
tom of the rookery, the fresh scent after the rain, 
the light of the morning through my chamber 
window, the warmth of the hearth after the frosty 
air—will darkness close over them forever ? 

Darkness—darkyness—no pain—nothing but 
darkness; but I am passing on and on through 
the darkness ; my thought stays in the darkness, 
but always with a sense of moving onward... . 

Before that time comes I wish to use my last 
hours of ease and strength in telling the strange 
story of my experience. I have never fully un- 
bosomed myself to any human being; I have 
never been encouraged to trust much in the sym- 
pathy of my fellow-men. But we have all a 
chance of meeting with some pity, some tender- 
ness, some charity, when we are dead; it is the 
living only who can not be forgiven—the living 
only from whom men’s indulgence and reverence 
are held off, like the rain by the hard east wind. 
While the heart beats, bruise it—it is your only 
opportunity ; while the eye can still turn toward 
you with moist, timid entreaty, freeze it with an 
icy, unanswering gaze ; while the ear, that delicate 
messenger to the inmost sanctuary of the soul, 
can still take in the tones of kindness, put it off 
with hard civility, or sneering compliment, or 
envious affectation of indifference; while the 
creative brain can still throb with the sense of in- 
justice, with the yearning for brotherly recogni- 
tion—make haste—oppress it with your ill-con- 
sidered judgments, vour trivial comparisons, your 
careless misrepresentations. The heart will by- 
and-by be still—whi seva indignatio ulterius cor 
lacerare it ;* the eye will cease to entreat; 
the ear will be deaf; the brain will have ceased 
from all wants as well as from all work. Then 
your charitable speeches may find vent ; then you 
may remember and pity the toil and the struggle 
and the failure; then you may give due honor to 
the work achieved; then you may find extenua- 
tion for errors, and consent to bury them. 

That is a “trivial school-boy text ;” why do I 
dwell on it? It has little reference to me, for I 
shall leave no works behind me for men to honor. 
I have no near relatives who will make up, by 
weeping over my grave, for the wounds they in- 
flicted on me when I was among them. It is only 
the story of my life that will perhaps win a little 
more sympathy from strangers when I am dead, 
than I ever believed it would obtain from my 
friends while I was living. 

My childhood perhaps seems happier to me 
than it reatly waa, by contrast with all the after- 





* Inecription on Swift's tombstone. 








years. For then the curtain of the future was as 
impenetrable to me as to other children. I had 
all their delight in the present hour, their sweet 
indefinite hopes for the morrow, and I had a ten- 
der mother. Even now, after the dreary lapse of 
long years, a slight trace of sensation accompa- 
nies the remembrance of her caress as she held 
me on her knee, her arms round my little body, 
her cheek pressed on mine. I had a complaint 
of the eyes that made me blind for a little while, 
and she kept me on her knee from morning till 
night. That unequalled love soon vanished out 
of my life, and even to my childish consciousness 
it was as if that life had become more chill. I 
rode my little white pony with the groom by my 
side as before, but there were no loving eyes look- 
ing at me as I mounted, no glad arms opened to 
me when I came back. Perhaps I missed my 
mother’s love more than most children of seven 
or eight would have done, to whom the other 
pleasures of life remained as before, for I was 
certainly a very sensitive child. I remember still 
the mingled trepidation and delicious excitement 
with which I was affected by the tramping of the 
horses on the pavement in the echoing stables, 
by the loud resonance of the grooms’ voices, by 
the booming bark of the dogs as my father’s car- 
riage thundered under the archway of the court- 
yard, by the din of the gong as it gave notice of 
luncheon and dinner. The measured tramp of 
soldiery which I sometimes heard—for my fa- 
ther’s house lay near a county town where there 
were large barracks—made me sob and tremble ; 
and yet when they were gone past I longed for 
them to come back again. 

I fancy my father thought me an odd child, 
and had little fondness for me, though he was 
very careful in fulfilling what he regarded as a 
parent’s duties. But he was already past the 
middle of life, and I was not his only son. My 
mother had been his second wife, and he was 
five-and-forty when he married her. He was a 
firm, unbending, intensely orderly man, in root 
and stem a banker, but with a flourishing graft 
of the active land-holder, aspiring to county in- 
fluence: one of those people who are always like 
themselves from day to day, who are uninfluenced 
by the weather, and neither know melancholy nor 
high spirits. I held him in great awe, and ap- 
peared more timid and sensitive in his presence 
than at other times—a circumstance which, per- 
haps, helped to confirm him in the intention to 
educate me on a different plan from the prescrip- 
tive one with which he had complied in the case 
of my elder brother, already a tall youth at Eton. 
My brother was to be his representative and suc- 
cessor; he must go to Eton and Oxford, for the 
sake of making connections, of course. My fa- 
ther was not a man to underrate the bearing of 
Latin satirists or Greek dramatists on the attain- 
ment of an aristocratic position. But intrinsical- 
ly he had slight esteem for “those dead but scep- 
tred spirits,” having qualified himself for forming 
an independent opinion by reading Potter’s - 
chylus and dipping into Francis’s Horace. To 
this negative view he added a positive one, de- 
rived from a recent connection with mining spec- 
ulations, namely, that a scientific education was 
the really useful training for a younger son. 
Moreover, it was clear that a shy, sensitive boy 
like me was not fit to encounter the rough expe- 
rience of a public school. Mr. Letherall had said 
so very decidedly. Mr. Letherall was a large man 
in spectacles, who one day took my small head 
between his large hands, and pressed it here and 
there in an exploratory, suspicious manner, then 
placed each of his great thumbs on my temples, 
and pushed me a little way from him, and stared 
at me with glittering spectacles. The contem- 
plation appeared to displease him, for he frowned 
sternly, and said to my father, drawing his thumbs 
across my eyebrows : 

“ The deficiency is there, Sir—there ; and here,” 
he added—touching the upper sides of my head— 
“here is the excess. That must be brought out, 
Sir, and this must be laid to sleep.” 

I was in a state of tremor, partly at the vague 
idea that I was the object of reprobation, partly 
in the agitation of my first hatred—hatred of this 
big spectacled man, who pulled my head about as 
if he wanted to buy and cheapen it. 

I am not aware how much Mr. Letherall had 
to do with the system afterward adopted toward 
me, but it was presently clear that private tutors, 
natural history, science, and the modern languages 
were the appliances by which the defects of my 
organization were to be remedied. I was very 
stupid about machines, so I was to be greatly 
occupied with them; I had no memory for clas- 
sification, so it was particularly necessary that I 
should study systematic zoology and botany; I 
was hungry for human deeds and human emo- 
tions, so I was to be plentifully crammed with 
the mechanical powers, the elementary bodies, 
and the phenomena of electricity and magnetism. 
A better-constituted boy would certainly have 
profited under my intelligent tutors, with their 
scientific apparatus, and would, doubtless, have 
found the phenomena of electricity and magnet- 
ism as fascinating as I was every Thursday as- 
sured they were. As it was, I could have paired 
off, for ignorance of whatever was taught me, 
with the worst Latin scholar that was ever turned 
out of a classical academy. I read Plutarch and 
Shakspeare and Don Quizote by the sly, and sup- 
plied myself in that way with wandering thoughts, 
while my tutor was assuring me that “an im- 
proved man, as distinguished from an ignorant 
one, was a man who knew the reason why water 
ran down hill.” I had no desire to be this im- 
proved man. I was glad of the running water; 
I could watch it and listen to it gurgling among 
the pebbles and bathing the bright green water- 
plants by the hour together. I did not want to 


know why it ran; I had perfect confidence that 
there were good reasons for what was so very 
beautiful. 

There is no need to dwell on this _ of my 


life. I have said enough to indicate my na- 





ture was of the sensitive, unpractical order, and 
that it grew up in an uncongenial medium, which 
could never foster it into happy, healthy develop- 
ment. When I was sixteen I was sent to Gene- 
va to complete my course of education; and the 
change was a very happy one to me, for the first 
sight of the Alps, with the setting sun on them, 
as we descended the Jura, seemed to me like an 
entrance into heaven ; and the three years of my 
life there were spent in a perpetual sense of ex- 
altation, as if from a draught of delicious wine, 
at the presence of Nature in all her awful loveli- 
ness. You will think, perhaps, that I must have 
been a poet, from this early sensibility to Nature. 
But my lot was not so happy as that. A poet 
pours forth his song, and believes in the listening 
ear and answering soul to which his song will be 
floated sooner or later. But the poet’s sensibility 
without his voice—the poet’s sensibility that finds 
no vent but in silent tears on the sunny bank, 
when the noonday light sparkles on the water, 
or in an inward shudder at the sound of harsh 
human tones, the sight of a cold human eye— 
this dumb passion brings with it a fatal solitude 
of soul in the society of one’s fellow-men. My 
least solitary moments were those in which I 
pushed off in my boat at evening toward the cen- 
tre of the lake. It seemed to me that the sky, 
and the glowing mountain-tops, and the wide blue 
water surrounded me with a cherishing love such 
as no human face had shed on me since my moth- 
er’s love had vanished out of my life. I used 
to do as Jean Jacques did—lie down in my boat 
and let it glide where it would, while I looked up 
at the departing glow leaving one mountain-top 
after the other, as if the prophet’s chariot of fire 
were passing over them on its way to the home 
of light. Then, when the white summits were all 
sad and corpse-like, I had to push homeward, for 
I was under careful surveillance, and was allow- 
ed no late wanderings. This disposition of mine 
was not favorable to the formation of intimate 
friendships among the numerous youths of my 
own age who are always to be found studying at 
Geneva. Yet I made one such friendship; and, 
singularly enough, it was with a youth whose in- 
tellectual tendencies were the very reverse of my 
own. I shall call him Charles Meunier, his real 
surname—an English one, for he was of English 
extraction—having since become celebrated. He 
was an orphan, who lived on a miserable pittance 
while he pursued the medical studies for which 
he had a special genius. Strange, that with my 
vague mind, visionary and unobservant, hating 
inquiry, and given up to contemplation, I should 
have been drawn toward a youth whose strongest 
passion was science! But the bond was not an 
intellectual one; it came from a source that can 
happily blend the stupid with the brilliant, the 
dreamy with the practical—it came from com- 
munity of feeling. Charles was poor and ugly, 
derided by Genevese gamins, and not acceptable 
in drawing-rooms. I saw that he was isolated, 
as I was, though from a different cause, and stim- 
ulated by a sympathetic resentment, I made timid 
advances toward him. It is enough to say that 
there sprang up as much comradeship between 
us as our different habits would allow; and in 
Charles’s rare holidays we went up the Saléve 
together, or took the boat to Vevay, while I list- 
ened dreamily to the monologues in which he un- 
folded his bold conceptions of future experiment 
and discovery. I mingled them confusedly in my 
thought with glimpses of blue water and delicate 
floating cloud, with the notes of birds and the 
distant glitter of the glacier. He knew quite well 
that my mind was half absent, yet he liked to 
talk to me in this way; for don’t we talk of our 
hopes and our projects even to dogs and birds 
when they love us? I have mentioned this 
one friendship because of its connection with a 
strange and terrible scene which I shall have to 
narrate in my subsequent life. 

This happier life at Geneva was put an end 
to by a terrible illness, which is partly a blank 
to me, partly a time of dimly remembered suffer- 
ing, with the presence of my father by my bed 
from time to time. Then came the languid mo- 
notony of convalescence, the days gradually 
breaking into variety and distinctness as my 
strength enabled me to take longer and longer 
drives. On one of these more vividly remember- 
ed days my father said to me, as he sat beside 
my sofa: 

“When you are quite weil enough to travel, 
Latimer, I shall take you home with me. The 
journey will amuse you and do you good, for I 
shall go through the Tyrol and Austria, and you 
will see many new places. Our neighbors the 
Filmores are come; Alfred will-join us at Basle, 
and we shall all go together to Vienna, and back 
by Prague—” 

My father was called away before he had fin- 
ished his sentence, and he left my mind resting 
on the word Prague, with a strange sense that a 
new and wondrous scene was breaking upon me: 
a city under the broad sunshine, that seemed to 
me as if it were the summer sunshine of a long- 
past century arrested in its course, unrefreshed 
for ages by the dews of night or the rushing rain- 
cloud, scorching the dusty, weary, time-eaten 
grandeur of a people doomed to live on in the 
stale repetition of memories, like deposed and 
superannuated kings in their regal gold-inwoven 
tatters. The city looked so thirsty that the broad 
river seemed to me a sheet of metal; and the 
blackened statues, as I passed under their blank 
gaze, along the unending bridge, with their an- 
cient garments and their saintly crowns, seemed 
to me the real inhabitants and owners of this 
place, while the busy trivial men and women, 
hurrying to and fro, were a swarm of ephemeral 
visitants infesting it for a day. It is such grim, 
stony beings as these, I thought, who are the fa- 
thers of ancient faded children in those tanned 
time-fretted dwellings that crowd the steep before 
me; who pay their court in the worn and crumb- 
ling pomp of the palace which stretches its monot- 
onous length on the height; who worship wearily 











in the stifling air of the churches, urged by no fear 
or hope, but compelled by their doom to be ever 
old and undying, to live on in the rigidity of hab- 
it, as they live on in perpetual mid-day, without 
the repose of night or the new birth of morning. 

A stunning clang of metal suddenly thrilled 
through me, and I became conscious of the ob- 
jects in my room again: one of the fire-irons had 
fallen as Pierre opened the door to bring me my 
draught. My heart was palpitating violently, and 
I begged Pierre to leave my draught beside me ; 
I would take it presently. 

As soon as I was alone again I began to ask 
myself whether I had been sleeping. Was this 
a dream, this wonderfully distinct vision—minute 
in its distinctness down to a patch of colored 
light on the pavement, transmitted through a col- 
ored lamp in the shape of a star—of a strange 
city, quite unfamiliar to my imagination? I had 
seen no picture of Prague; it lay in my mind as 
a mere name, with vaguely remembered historical 
associations—ill-defined memories of imperial 
grandeur and religious wars, 

Nothing of this sort had ever occurred in my 
dreaming experience before, for I had often been 
humiliated because my dreams were only saved 
from being utterly disjointed and commonplace 
by the frequent terrors of nightmare. But I 
could not believe that I had been asleep, for I 
remembered distinctly the gradual breaking in of 
the vision upon me, like the new images in a dis- 
solving view, or the growing distinctness of the 
landscape as the sun lifts up the veil of the 
morning mist. And while I was conscious of 
this incipient vision, I was also conscious that 
Pierre came to tell my father Mr. Filmore was 
waiting for him, and that my father hurried out 
of the room. No, it was not a dream; was it— 
the thought was full of tremulous exultation— 
was it the poet’s nature in me, hitherto only a 
troubled, yearning sensibility, now manifesting 
itself suddenly as spontaneous creation? Surely 
it was in this way that Homer saw the plain of 
Troy, that Dante saw the abodes of the departed, 
that Milton saw the earthward flight of the 
Tempter. Was it that my illness had wrought 
some happy change in my organization, given a 
firmer tension to my nerves, carried off some dull 
obstruction? I had often read of such effects— 
in works of fiction, at least. Nay, in genuine bi- 
ographies I had read of the subtilizing or exalt- 
ing influence of some diseases on the mental 
powers. Did not Novalis feel his inspiration in- 
tensified under the p of consumption ? 

When my mind had dwelt for some time on 
this blissful idea, it seemed to me that I might 
perhaps test it by an exertion of my will. The 
vision had begun when my father was speaking 
of our going to Prague. I did not for a moment 
believe it was really a representation of that city. 
I believed, I hoped, it was a picture that my new- 
ly liberated genius had painted in fiery haste, 
with the colors snatched from lazy memory. 
Suppose I were to fix my mind on some other 
place—Venice, for example, which was far more 
familiar to my imagination than Prague—perhaps 
the same sort of result would follow. I concen- 
trated my thoughts on Venice ; I stimulated my 
imagination with poetic memories, and strove to 
feel myself present in Venice, as I had felt my- 
self present in Prague. But invain. I was only 
coloring the Canaletto engravings that hung in 
my old bedroom at home; the picture was a shift- 
ing one, my mind wandering uncertainly in search 
of more vivid images; I could see no accident of 
form or shadow without conscious labor after 
the necessary conditions. It was all prosaic ef- 
fort, not rapt passivity, such as I had experienced 
half an hour before. I was discouraged; but I 
remembered that inspiration was fitful. 

For several days I was in a state of excited 
expectation, watching for a recurrence of my new 
gift. I sent my thoughts ranging over my world 
of knowledge, in the hope that they would find 
some object which would send a re-awakening 
vibration through my slumbering genius. But 
no; my world remained as dim as ever, and that 
flash of strange light refused to come again, though 
I watched for it with palpitating eagerness. 

My father accompanied me every day in a drive, 
and a gradually lengthening walk as my powers 
of walking increased; and one evening he had 
agreed to come and fetch me at twelve the next 
day, that we might go together to select a music- 
al snuff-box and other purchases, rigorously de- 
manded of a rich Englishman visiting Geneva. 
He was one of the most punctual of men and 
bar.kers, and I was always nervously anxious to 
be quite ready for him at the appointed time. 
But, to my surprise, at a quarter past twelve he 
had not appeared. I felt all the impatience of 
a convalescent who has nothing particular to do, 
and who has just taken a tonic in the prospect 
of immediate exercise that would carry off the 
stimulus. 

Unable to sit still and reserve my strength, I 
walked up and down the room, looking out on 
the current of the Rhone just where it leaves the 
dark blue lake, but thinking all the while of the 
possible causes that could detain my father. 

Suddenly I was conscious that my father was 
in the room, but not alone: there were two per- 
sons with him. Strange! I had heard no foot- 
step, I had not seen the door open; but I saw my 
father, and at his right hand our neighbor Mrs. 
Filmore, whom I remembered very well, though I 
had not seen her for five years. She was a com- 
monplace, middle-aged woman, in silk and cash. 
mere; but the lady on the left of my fathér was 
not more than twenty—a tall, slim, willowy figure, 
with luxuriant blonde hair arranged in cunning 
braids and folds that looked almost too massive 
for the slight figure and the small-featured, thin- 
lipped face they crowned. But the face had not 
a girlish expression: the features were sharp, the 
pale gray eyes at once acute, restless, and sar- 
castic. They were fixed on me in half-smiling 
curiosity, and I felt a painful sensation, as if a 
sharp wind were cutting me. The pale green 
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dress, and the green leaves that seemed to form 
a border about her blonde hair, made me think 
of a Water Nixie; for my mind was full of 
German lyrics, and this pale, fatal-eyed woman, 
with the green weeds, looked like a birth from 
some cold sedgy stream, the daughter of an aged 
river. 

“ Well, Latimer, you thought me long,” my fa- 
ther said... . 

But while the last word was in my ears the 
whole group vanished, and there was nothing be- 
tween me and the Chinese painted folding-screen 
that stood before the door. I was cold and trem- 
bling; I could only totter forward and throw my- 
self on the sofa. This strange new power had 
manifested itself again. . . . But was it a power? 
Might it not rather be a disease—a sort of inter- 
mittent delirium, concentrating my energy of brain 
into moments of unhealthy activity, and leaving 
my saner hours all the more barren? I felt a 
dizzy sense of unreality in what my eye rested on ; 
I grasped the bell convulsively, like one trying to 
free himself from nightmare, and rang it twice. 
Pierre came with a look of alarm in his face. 

“Monsieur ne se trouve pas bien ?” he said, 
anxiously. 

“I’m tired of waiting, Pierre,” I said, as dis- 
tinctly and emphatically as I could—like a man 
determined to be sober in spite of wine. “I’m 
afraid something has happened to my father— 
he is usually so punctual. Run to the Hétel des 
Bergues, and see if he is there.” 

Pierre left the room at once, with a soothing 
“ Bien, monsieur ;” and I felt the better for this 
scene of simple waking prose. Seeking to calm 
myself still further, I went into my bedroom, ad- 
joining the salon, and opened a case of eau-de- 
Cologne, took out a bottle, went through the proc- 
ess of taking out the cork very neatly, and then 
rubbed the reviving spirit over my hands and fore- 
head and under my nostrils, drawing a new de- 
light from the scent because I had procured it by 
slow details of labor’, and by no strange, sudden 
madness. Already I had begun to taste some- 
thing of the horror that belongs to the lot of a 
human being whose nature is not adjusted to 
simple human conditions. 

Still enjoying the scent, I returned to the salon ; 
but it was not unoccupied, as it had been before 
I left it. In front of the Chinese folding-screen 
there was my father, with Mrs. Filmore on his 
right hand, and on his left—the slim blonde-hair- 
ed girl, with the keen face and the keen eyes 
fixed on me in half-smiling curiosity. 

“Well, Latimer, you thought me long,” my fa- 
ther said... . 

I heard no more, felt no more, till I became 
conscious that I was lying with my head low on 
the sofa, Pierre and my father by my side. As 
soon as I was thoroughly revived my father left 
the room, and presently returned, saying : 

“T’ve been to tell the ladies how you are, Lati- 
mer. They were waiting in the next room. We 
shall put off our shopping expedition to-day.” 

Presently he said: “ That young lady is Bertha 
Grant, Mrs. Filmore’s orphan niece. Filmore has 
adopted her, and she lives with them, so you will 
have her for a neighbor when we go home—per- 
haps for a near relation ; for there is a tenderness 
between her and Alfred, I suspect, and I should 
be gratified by the match, since Filmore means 
to provide for her in every way as if she were 
his daughter. It hadn’t occurred to me that you 
knew nothing about her living with the Filmores.” 

He made no further allusion to the fact of my 
having fainted at the moment of seeing her, and 
I would not for the world have told him the rea- 
son. I shrank from the idea of disclosing to any 
one what might be regarded as a pitiable pecul- 
iarity, most of all from betraying it to my father, 
who would have suspected my sanity ever after. 

I do not mean to dwell with particularity on 
the details of my experience. I have described 
these two cases at | , because they had def- 
inite, clearly traceable results in my after-lot. 

{To BE CONTINUED.) 





THE BRIDE’S STOCKINGS. 


‘P.\HE cardinal had enormous revenues, and 

spent fabulous sums in furnishing his art 
galleries. No work of merit was ever offered 
him in vain, and every traveller who has been 
through his great palace in Rome can testify how 
discriminating his judgment was, and how unique 
his taste. The cardinal had a niece, as all Rome 
knew. He had given her rare opportunities for 
education—the best masters in literature and art 
in constant attendance; and now, at the age of 
twenty years, she was sought in marriage by a 
prince. It was well known she would be heavily 
dowered by her uncle. It was well known, too, 
that the prince’s estates were heavily encumber- 
ed, and he was naturally anxious to retain his 
family possessions. He was, however, young, ac- 
complished, noble; the pretty Beatrice, who was 
of a gentle, loving disposition, was most happy 
in her engagement, and altogether it seemed a 
fitting match. At any rate, the old cardinal made 
no objections to it, and gave Beatrice carte blanche 
in the matter of trousseau, trusting, he said, to 
the good taste and discretion that should attend 
her finished education and perfect training that 
her purchases would be in every way suitable to 
the high station she was about to fill. Beatrice 
kissed the dear old uncle with effusion, and set 
about the business of the trousseau, resolving, as 
she told the cardinal, to make it one worthy of a 
princess. The uncle, with one of his rare smiles, 
answered her: “ Beatrice mia, we shall see if you 
know what is worthy of a princess.” 

The cardinal, with all his generosity, had a vio- 
lent temper, was severe toward any one who of- 
fended him, and implacable toward those who 
violated his artistic or esthetic convictions. It 
was even said that an unlucky fellow who once 
pertinaciously asked him to buy some work of 
art that his Eminence thought unworthy of con- 





sideration had felt the weight of his sacerdotal 
fist. It was conceded, in short, that his Emi- 
nence, though a beneficent patron, was a man 
whom it was dangerous to offend. While he had 
been kind and affectionate toward his niece, he 
had always governed her strictly, and, though pro- 
viding for her liberally, he provided nothing but 
what seemed good in his own eyes, and gave his 
attention to the smallest details of her life. Now 
that, for the first time, she was left to her own 
judgment in an important matter, he still quietly 
kept the run of all she did by having her bills 
sent to him in person. 

Beatrice gave out orders for the trousseau in 
royal style, and gradually they began to come in. 
Rich dresses, all gorgeous with embroidery, laces 
rare and curious, wrought expressly for this for- 
tunate bride, the finest linens for under-wear, and 
even jewels, all passed unchallenged. But one 
day there came from a celebrated French manu- 
factory a bill that made the cardinal’s old face 
wrinkle up into a great many queer puckers— 
four dozen pairs of stockings at two hundred 
scudi per pair. Nearly ten thousand scudi for 
stockings! After an ejaculation not taken from 
any of the Church offices, he sent in haste for Be- 
atrice. She came—such a vision of youth and 
happiness as might melt any layman’s heart ; but 
the churchman’s heart was not to be laid at any 
woman’s feet ; so it had but little consideration for 
her stockings. 

“ Beatrice, here is a bill.” 

“ Yes, uncle dear,” as she slid down like a sun- 
beam, and shone up at him from a low stool at 
his feet. 

“Stand up, Beatrice.” 

She stood up, hands behind her, as when she 
was a little girl. 

“A bill for—stockings.” 

“ Yes, uncle.” 

“Four dozen pairs of stockings at two hundred 
scudi each.” 

“Ts it too much ?” 

“Too much! It’s the price of this gem that 
will live forever, and speak and teach men as long 
as it lives,” he said, taking up an exquisite little 
picture that he had lately bought. “It is the 
price of that beautiful marble there—so beauti- 
ful it brought tears to the eyes of a young artist 
who saw it the other day, and he went home and 
worked the better for it. Too much!” and he 
nearly fell into one of those ejaculations, not out 
of the prayer-book, again. 

“T only sent, uncle, for the finest—the very 
finest stockings that could be made.” 

“ Bring the stockings here to me.” 

Beatrice obeyed, returning with a small parcel. 
The cardinal ordered, “ Open it.” 

Trembling she opened it, and taking out a pair 
of stockings, slipped one of them over her hand 
to show the fineness of the texture. The cardi- 
nal slipped the other over his hand. 

“Now, why did you spend ten thousand seudi 
for these cobwebs? or, more to the point, what 
do you want of such things at all ?” 

“ Why, uncle, to cover my feet, to be sure.” 

“But they don’t cover your feet. They are 
delicate as a veil. I can see every blemish on 
my hand through them. Now then, answer, what 
was your idea ?” he questioned, sharply. 

“Tf you please, uncle,” his niece faltered, “ you 
didn’t object to the dresses, nor the laces, nor the 
jewels and—” 

“ The dresses are beautiful, and lend stateliness 
to your presence ; the laces are wrought with art, 
and will last long, and be curious objects even 
when they are old. I have a costly collection of 
old laces that I prize. Jewels are not for the 
moment; they please the eye for centuries. The 
abundance of linens, soft and cool, accustom your 
touch every day to what is fresh and dainty. 
You have a thousand ornaments, trimmings, odds 
and ends, and pretty nothings that make your 
fairness fairer. There’s a nobility in the extrav- 
agance that can do any thing for us—delight the 
eye, educate the taste, elevate the senses—but ex- 
travagance that is only for the sake of spending 
and abusing is mere vulgarity.” 

“You said I might have every thing fit for a 
princess,” said Beatrice, beginning to cry. 

“ And I say these stockings are not fit for a 
princess,” thundered the cardinal. “See, it is 
skill misapplied—the delicate work of the loom 
in an article to which such extreme delicacy is 
inappropriate. Those exquisite frescoes on my 
ceiling are in place, and it’s a worthy instinct 
that makes me delight in them. If I ordered 
them painted on the floor, and trod on them, de- 
faced them, put them to a base misuse, my in- 
stinct would be coarse and contemptible. A car- 
dinal must walk, but he would be a fool to walk 
on frescoes. A princess must walk, and that 
gracefully and freely, too, but she couldn’t walk 
an hour in such things as these. See!” and he 
thrust his long finger right through the frail web 
at the toe. “Your stockings are not fit for a 
princess. They are fine in texture, but coarse in 
taste. They are inappropriate ; they are vulgar ; 
they are not decent.” 

“ Oh, uncle!” 

“Not decent, I say. They are wsthetically im- 
proper; they show the extravagance of the ple- 
beian, not of the noble.” He grew more excited 
with every word. His eyes flashed fire. “ Your 
training has not made a princess of you in heart 
and mind, and, corpo di Baeco! your marriage 
shall not make a princess of you in name, and 
you are none of mine.” With a grasp he swept 
up the bundle of stockings. “Your trumpery 
here shall go back to the fools who made it, and 
you shall go—I don’t care where, but out of my 
sight. Away! I'll none of you.” 

The cardinal gathered up his skirts, and cross- 
ing the room, passed out like a whirlwind. The 
girl screamed aloud in her terror of the old man’s 


‘fearful passion; for much as she had heard of 


the violence of his disposition, she had never been 
made the victim of it before. But the scream 
never checked the firm, relentless fall of his steps 





as it died away along the corridor; and there lay 
little Beatrice, shaken with heart-broken sobs, 
prone across the footstool, where she had fallen 
when in his violence he flung away from her. She 
lay there a long time, crying and wiping away her 
tears with the unlucky stocking she had been dis- 
playing on her hand, and in the spasm of her ter- 
ror had been crushing and rolling up until she 
forgot it was not her handkerchief. 

So the prince found her, as he was ushered in 
to pay his usual daily call upon the cardinal. She 
naturally turned to her betrothed for consolation. 
She told him all about her uncle’s anger, all he 
said, all she was suffering, and expected the 
shield of his love between her and her wrong. 
But the prince looked grave; he winced at the 
cardinal’s words about disowning her, and finally 
volunteered to see the old man himself, and let 
her know by letter how matters really stood. 

Beatrice went to her own apartment somewhat 
quieted by the sight of her lover, but still most 
unhappy. She waited, with what patience she 
could, until evening, and then a note came from 
the prince. It was a short note, carefully and 
beautifully written. It ran something like this: 
“Your uncle, I am grieved to say, formally dis- 
owns you. It is a cruel edict, my dear friend, 
for me, loving tenderly as I do, but it seems the 
will of Heaven, and I must submit. May we meet 
again at some calmer and happier time!” 

She swept her pale hands across her swollen 
eyes, believing that her sight deceived her, and 
read again and again those neat and formal lines 
—the specious, cowardly lines—and all the bitter 
meaning that lay between the lines. 

He had renounced her too! The storm of 
grief that her uncle’s cruelty had roused was 
healthy and consonant with her young nature, 
but the look she wore after reading her lover’s 
letter never should come to such a sweet and 
tender face. It spoke of the deepest wrong a 
woman can sustain—her affection spurned and 
slighted ; the worst insult that can be offered her 
—a marriage from sordid motives. In an hour 
this gentle, loving Beatrice was changed to a re- 
solved and indignant woman. She had loved this 
man, and he had wronged her. The world—the 
petty Roman world of gossip and slander—should 
not stare at her curiously, nor wound her with its 
thousand wicked tongues. Then the uncle that 
she had loved had cast her off. It was a sec@nd- 
ary thought now, but still a bitter one, and in 
the turbulence and keen sense of injury of which 
only a proud and gentle character is capable, she 
took a hasty resolve. Almost as she was, save 
with some jewels of her mother’s, her rich trous- 
seau left behind, its splendor scattered all over 
her apartments, she left the palace—left it in the 
silence and darkness, and went out into the world 
alone with those richest of possessions, but poor- 
est of defenses, her youth, innocence, and beauty. 


Between the great rage the cardinal had in- 
dulged and his stormy interview with the prince, 
he was threatened next morning with an old ene- 
my of his—apoplexy; and when he heard that 
his niece had disappeared, an attack came on that 
held him bedridden and senseless for weeks. On 
coming to himself, his first order was to make 
search for her, but no trace could be discovered. 

The old man was haunted by a vision of the 
bright, happy face so lost out of his life; and as 
its tender, smiling outline came like a dream be- 
fore his fancy, he shuddered, as it seemed to 
weirdly change expression with the possible wrong 
and misery his little Beatrice might be suffering. 
But the world knew nothing of this, for the car- 
dinal was to all appearances as proud, as mag- 
nificent, as dictatorial, and as keen a judge and 
critic as ever. 

Some three years later a picture-dealer ven- 
tured, cringing and on respectful tiptoe, into the 
august presence. 

“Now, Luigi, what trash have you to-day ?” 

“Oh, no trash, your Eminence—a gem, a gem.” 

“A false gem, eh ?—another clever copy that 
I shall detect ?” 

“No, no, your Eminence; a true gem—mod- 
ern, and to be bought for a song.” 

“ Well, well, be quick.” 

“There, your Eminence,” and the dealer placed 
before the cardinal a small, fresh, delicately tint- 
ed picture—a lovely smiling crowd of Cupids— 
dainty, dimpled boys, chasing each other in the 
mazes of a bower. 

The cardinal put on his glasses, looked, broke 
out with a “Corpo di Bac—,” and changed it to 
“Santa Maria! It’s more free than Albani, more 
dainty than Correggio—and modern, too. How 


that flesh is managed! Whatatexture! Who’s 
the painter ?” 
“That’s a secret, your Eminence. I know who 


brings them, but I’m not sure who paints them. 
I’ve had several, but none as good as this.” 

“ Luigi, you know you can’t play tricks on me. 
I'll use all the police in Rome, but [ll find this 
painter ; so tell me the fair price, and bring the 
painter here to-morrow at this time.” 

“ But, your Eminence—” 

“Make me no excuses; tell me no lies. How 
much? and bring the painter.” 

“ Five thousand scudi would be a trifle for it.” 

“H'm! And how much of that does the paint- 
er get?” 

“Oh, a good price, your Eminence—a good 
price.” 

“Yes; good for you. Basta! I know you. 
Well, well, bring the painter to-morrow, and you 
shall have your money ;” and the cardinal coolly 
set the picture aside among his latest-acquired 
treasures. 

“But if the painter won’t come, your Emi- 
nence ?” 

“Notaword! The painter must come, or your 
money won’t come.” 

The discomforted dealer made his bow, and 
tiptoed out backward. 

The next day, at the appointed hour, he ap- 
peared, and with a manner highly mysterious an- 





nounced that he had brought the painter ; but the 
painter was shy about being known, and had 
come veiled. His Eminence would not intrude 
upon the reserve of a— 

“A woman!” exclaimed the cardinal, as he 
caught sight of a slight veiled figure gliding in 
behind Luigi—“ a woman, and a great painter ! 
Corpo di—I mean, Santa Maria! I do not wish, 
signora,” he said, respectfully, “to rudely break 
your incognita; but will you tell me, as I’m a 
connoisseur in art, how you have arrived at the 
peculiar delicacy of these flesh-tints? How have 
you prepared your canvas ?” 

She took up the picture and frayed a corner 
on the back of the stretcher. 

“Tt is painted on silk, your Eminence.” 

“Silk! but what sort of silk?” 

“ A very fine silk stocking. Here is the foot, 
not cut off, but nailed upon the stretcher. See.” 

“ A silk stocking!” The cardinal, at the first 
word the woman spoke, started, looked surprised, 
then dazed ; but he forgot neither his dignity nor 
his habit of command, and imperatively ordered 
Luigi out of the room. That worthy made his 
backward exit rapidly under so stern an eye. 
When the cardinal turned back once more to 
the woman, she had dropped her veil, and he saw 
a pale but noble face, with eyes that looked 
straight into his. 

In an instant he caught it to his breast. 

“ Beatrice! my darling, my lost, my loving lit- 
tle Beatrice !” 

It was indeed Beatrice, in poor and shabby 
dress, but with the light of genius and the calm 
of experience enhancing her former beauty. She 
had been struggling all these years to earn bread 
for herself; and even for this picture she found 
it so hard to buy a proper canvas that she had 
used the delicate stocking—the cause of all her 
troubles—that in the distraction of her grief she 
had used to wipe away her tears, and so had 
brought it from home with her years before. 

For once the cardinal dropped on his knees 
with all his heart in the adoration. They re- 
hearsed the old story. He told her that though 
his temper was roused, he never dreamed of cast- 
ing her off. She did not tell him what sorrow 
had really driven her away. Being a woman, so 
much confidence couldn’t be expected of her. 
They both asked forgiveness—he for having been 
harsh, she for having made him suffer by her 
flight. He was so like a mother when her lost 
baby is brought home that all the cardinal seem- 
ed to disappear for a while; but soon the old 
dictatorial way came again, and Beatrice was not 
sorry, for it brought back the pleasant old times 

“T was right, though, my child; #sthetically I 
was right. It was the vulgarity of extravagance ; 
but I believe the prince was a rascal.” 

“ As to the prince, I’ve forgotten him long ago. 
But is the stocking now fit for a princess ?” 

“A princess! It’s too good for an empress. 
It is fit for my great gallery.” 


The cardinal is dead, but the glory of his ex- 
travagance lives after him in his art treasures 
Whether those sentiments about the matter of 
the stockings were genuine, or whether he saw a 
good way to get rid of the prince, whose motives 
he may have suspected, the shrewd old man never 
divulged, and even Beatrice never knew. 

Beatrice and her husband—a young painter 
with whom she had studied her art—received from 
the cardinal a dowry that the prince, still un- 
mated and still deep in debt, looked on covet- 
ously. 

The curious and delicate painting on si!k may 
be seen conspicuously placed at the south end of 
the great gallery. If it were not that Beatrice 
still lives—one of the most accomplished, beau- 
tiful, amiable women in Europe, whose works 
often adorn the Paris salon—it would be fair to 
name names, so that any traveller might easily 
find the lovely litile picture whose true history is 
8o little known. 

Still less, probably, is known about those forty- 
seven pairs of stockings returned, for which the 
French manufacturers could not extort payment 
from the determined old cardinal. The truth is 
they are being gradually scattered over the world. 
Every now and then, for instance, when some 
rich American bride is purchasing her wedding 
garments, the cunning manufacturers have a way 
of introducing one or two pairs to her notice, 
which find their way into her trousseau at a 
slightly reduced price. In fact, there is a firm 
conviction, based on pregnant facts, that the re- 
maining pairs will be gotten rid of mainly on 
this side of the water. 





MARGARET FOLEY. 
HE Yankee propensity to whittle, which, con- 
sidering how many of our American sculp- 
tors are or have been born Yankees, may be 
allied to the diviner art of sculpture, was singu- 
larly illustrated in the early life of Miss Foley, 
whose lamented death recently occurred in the 
Austrian Tyrol. When a child she amused her- 
self by whittling out figures from chalk, and al- 
though in this way she fashioned a very great 
number of figures, the thought seems never 
to have occurred to her or to her friends that 
her exceeding cleverness with the jackknife 
betokened specific talent for a higher art. But 
while still a young girl she went from Ver 
mont, her native State, to visit some friends in 
Boston,.and while there visited the studio of Jo- 
seph Carew. That was the turning-point in her 
career. As she watched Carew model from clay, 
the memory of the hundreds of figures she had 
whittled out of chalk arose before her mind like 
an encouraging army. Clay was more sympa- 
thetic than chalk: why should she not try her - 
hand at moulding that? She decided that she 
would, and, instead of returning home, she re- 
mained in Boston for two or three years as Mr. 
Carew’s pupil in sculpture. 
Afterward she worked a long time as a cutter 





of cameos, winning at the New England Mechan 


work. Nobody but the cameo-cutter himself 
knows the weariness of such labor ; but this se- 


| asked her one day 
ical Fairs the highest prizes ever paid for such | 


vere apprenticeship to her art undoubtedly con- | 


tributed largely to her later success, endowing 
her with the facility to put that delicacy and 
subtlety of expression in her medallion portraits 


which justly entitled her to the merit of being | 


the finest medallionist among American sculp- 
tors. 


For twelve or fifteen years prior to her death | 
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as she stood modelling the 
statue of an exquisite boy, how many portraits 
he had made. Her hands fell from the clay as 
if the question burdened her with all the tired- 
ness of her past work, as she said, with an in- 
tensity that was Margaret all through to those 
who knew her, “ Hundreds and hundreds. 
off keeping count long ago.” 

Aside from her portrait-making, she did some 
beautiful and excellent work in the realm of ideal- 
ity. Her well-known head of Jeremiah was made 
to crown a colossal statue that she hoped to make 











she had lived and worked in Rome. She proba- 
bly made a greater number of portraits than al- 
most any other living artist, and was still a young 
woman when she died. She worked with almost 
incredible rapidity, having at one time made ten 
portraits in ten consecutive days, and some of 
them are among her best works. 

Her studio was a charming place to visit; the 
walis were lined with casts of portraits of nearly 
all the celebrated men and women of both Eu- 
rope and America. The writer of this sketch 


| 


I left | 


will fly”’—fashioning one that leaps from his hand 
in flight, to the wonder of his playfellows. 

Miss Foley’s bust of Theodore Parker, so many 
times copied, yielded her more fame than profit, 
as the copies were made without giving her any 
of the benefits of a copyright. Her original head 
of Cleopatra, with its braided hair, was purchased 
by George Peabody Russell. 

In person Miss Foley was a little below medi- 
um height, somewhat s 
shapely shoulders a head remarkable for its cla 
sic and graceful outline, at the back of which she 
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“YOUR HEALTH, SIR!’—[Drawn sy A. Farrax Lumtey. | 


her greatest work. One of the prettiest fancies 
she executed was taken from the Apocrypha 


| of Hone’s New Testament, from which Longfel- 


low drew his “Golden Legend :” 


“Go, fly away, and while ye live 
Remember me.” 


a child, is the central figure of a group 
of children on the shore of the river Jordan. 


from clay. Christ says, “I will make a bird that 


| others to the same enjoyment. 
| the qualities of a charming friend joined to the 
They are amusing themselves modelling birds | 


coifed her brown hair in a fashion that detracted 
nothing from its exquisite symmetry. 
were large and blue, her features of regular out- 
line, and her smile was very sweet. 
generous in thought and feeling, especially so to- 
ward her co-workers in art, enjoying to enthusi- 
asm the fine things they achieved, and leading 
She possessed all 


more sterling qualities of a conscientious, truth- 


| loving artist. 


Her eyes | 


She was | 


[Fesrvary 9, 


“YOUR HEALTH, SIR.” 


5 eer exquisite engraving is a veritable triumph 
of the burin, and well deserves a place in a 
portfolio of fine art pictures. It is, indeed, a gen- 
uine Anacreontic poem in itself, graphically de- 
lineating the refined bon vivant, the man who has 
devoted his life to the study of epicurean pleas- 
ures. Mark how his eye kindles at the sight of 


ght, and bore above her | the ruby wine, and how he gloats over the aroma 


of the choice vintage, in which his tutored senses 
find a subtle delight unknown to the palates of 
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the uninitiated! He is an adept in the mysteries 
of gastronomic science ; Vatel and Francatelli are 
his ideals of greatness; the proudest moment of 
his life is when he devises some new plat ; and his 
hours of bliss are those spent at the table. Such 
a man is doubtless a hero to his cook, if not to 
his valet. But, after all, is the game worth the 
candle? Is not life too short and precious to be 
devoted to such enjoyments, and is not he more 
worthy of admiration who chooses a nobler hobby 
than rare wines or choice entremets ? 
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Cravat Bow. 

Tuts cravat bow is made on a white stiff lace 
foundation six inches long and two inches wide 
of loops and ends of pale blue satin ribbon an 
inch and a half wide, and olive green and blue 
silk braid four inches and a half wide, ravelled 
out on the sides to form fringe. 


Ball Slippers, Figs. 1-3. 


Fig. 1.—Biack Kip Suirprer. The front is 
cut into squares, which are edged with strips of 
white leather and a stitching of white silk. The 
front is embroidered besides in back stitch, and 
trimmed with steel rosettes. 

Fig. 2.—Wuire Satin Siipper, trimmed with 
revers of blue satin and a rosette, 
which is made of leaves of white sat- 
in and a rose. 

Fig. 3.—Pink Satin Supper, with 
a high heel. On the front is a ro- 
sette, which is made of leaves of pink 
crape, and finished with a humming- 
bird. 


Rosettes for Ball Slippers, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue rosette Fig. 1 is made of fan- 
shaped pieces of white satin, and is 
ornamented with bands and grelots of 
mother-of-pearl. 

The pansy, Fig. 2, is made of blue, 
pink, and cream-colored satin, and is 
ornamented with a pearl butterfly and 
with grelots of white beads. 


Infant’s Boot.—Crochet and 
Point Russe Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 92. 

Tuis boot is worked with white 
zephyr worsted partly in Afghan and 
partly in the ordinary crochet stitch, 
and is bordered at the top with a row 
of points forming a revers, in which 
are worked raised dots with red zephyr 
worsted. The trimming consists of a 
double row of small red silk buttons 






Satin Basque. 
For description see Supplement. 


down the front, on which are fastened loops 
worked with red worsted in chain stitch. 












Cravat Bow. 




















Vetvet Princesse Dress. 
For description see Supplement. < 


work. A similar border is worked in 


rounds going back and forth, widening 1 st. on 
both sides in the 5th round, narrowing 1 st. on 
each side of the 11th and 13th rounds, and widen- 
ing 1 st. again in the 17th round. Overseam the 
finished sole to the boot from the wrong side. 
Work the row of points on a foundation of 6 st., 
crosswise, as follows: In the Ist round of the Ist 
pr. take up 1 st. from each foundation st., in the 
2d round work off the next st., lay on a red worst- 
ed thread, crochet *« 3 ch., and with white worst- 
ed work off the nexi 2 st., repeat twice from >, 
but finally work only 1 st. instead of 2. For the 
2d pr. cast on 5 st. anew, pass over the first of 
these, take up 6 st. from the following 4 st. and 
from the preceding pr., work off 5 st. in the 2d 
round, and repeat from * of the Ist pr.,in doing 
which carry the red working thread from 
the wrong side of the 1st pr, to the 2d 
pr. The following 4 pr. are worked 
like the preceding pr., but at the begin- 
ning of the lst round always pass over 
1 st., and work always | st. less at the be- 
ginning of the 2d round, to correspond, 
before using the red worsted, so that the 
6th pr. again counts 6 st. Repeat 6 
times the 2d to 6th pr., join the ends 
from the wrong side, and then always 
fastening together the stitches on the 
straight edge of the row of points and 
the stitches on the upper edge of the 
boot, work with white worsted the lst 
round.—Always alternately 1 sc. on the 
next edge st. of both parts, 3 ch., pass 
over 1 st.; finally, 1 se. on the first se. 
in this round. 2d round (with red worst- 
ed).—Always alternately 1 se. on the 
middle of the next 3 ch. in the preceding 
round, 3 ch. ; finally, 1 se. on the first se, 
in this round. 


— 


Crochet and Frame-work 
Wrapper for Girl from 2 to 3 
Years old, Figs. 1 and 2, 

See illustrations on page 92. 

THis wrapper is worked with blue 
zephyr worsted in Afghan stitch, and is 
trimmed on the bottom with a double 
border worked with white and chinchilla 
worsted, and with white silk in frame- 
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the back, where it forms the basque. 
Above this are set three white silk but- 
tons, Similar buttons serve for closing in 
front. The bottom of the sleeves, the 
neck, the front edge of the right front, 
and the pockets are 
edged with rows of 
points ; these are work- 
ed partly on the edge 


The toe of the boot is ornamented besides 
in point Russe embroidery with 
red silk. To work the boot, 
which with the exception of the 
sole and the row of points at the 
top is worked in two parts, begin 
on the left half in the middle of 
the back with a foundation of 
37 st. (stitch), and crochet in Af- 
































Fig. 1.—Roserre ror 
Batu Supper. 


Fate AND Crépe Basque. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. 
IV., Figs. 19-23. 


ghan st., which consists of pr. (pattern row) composed each of 2 rounds, 
one round going forward, in which the st. are taken up, and one 
round going back, in which they are cast off, as follows: The 1st pr. 
on all st., the 2d (inserted row) on the first 12 st., the 3d (inserted row) 
on the preceding 12 and on the following 5 st. in the Ist pr., the 4th 
{inserted row) on the st. of the preceding pr. and on the following 8 
st. of the Ist pr. The 5th to 9th pr. are worked on all the st., and 
then repeat once the Ist to 9th pr., but at the beginning of the Ist 
round of the Ist to 4th of these pr. always for one widening take up 
2 st. from the 2d st., work these off singly in the 2d round and in the 
last pr., at the end widen in a similar manner on the last st. With 
the next pr., which is worked on the last 17 st. of the preceding pr., 
begin the front, and at the end of the pr. widen 1 st. as before, but at 
the beginning of the 2d round work off the Ist and 2d st. together for 
a narrowing. The front is completed in 12 pr. more, in which always 
narrow once in the manner just described, at the same point, so that 
the number of st. is lessened evenly. This completes one-half of the 
boot. The other half is worked in a similar manner, but in reversed 
order, and instead of narrowing always fasten to the corresponding st. 
of the first half at the end of each pr., until the front is finished. For 
the upper part of the boot cast on the requisite number of st. anew. 
Join the edge st. of both parts in the middle of the back and front, 
crocheting them together from the wrong side. Work the sole sepa- 
rately, beginning at the toe with 8 ch. (chain stitch), in se. (single cro- 
chet), always inserting the needle in the upper veins, and work 29 


FaILLe anp Sirk Gavuze‘Eveninc Dress.—Back. 
[For Front, see Fig. 1, First Page. ] 


Fig. 2.—RoseEtrTe For 
Batt S.ipper. 
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Crére Lissk Preatep Waist. 
For description see Supplement. 


st. and partly on the st. (stitch) of the Afghan stitch part with white 
and chinchilla worsted, and together with chain stitch rows form a 
border. Figs. 15-18, Supplement, give the pattern for the wrapper. 
The sloping outline on Fig. 15 indicates the front edge of the left 
front. Begin the wrapper from the under edge on a foundation of 
the requisite length by the pattern Fig. 15, and work in Afghan 
stitch, which consists of pr. (pattern row) composed each of 2 rounds, 
one round going forward, in which the st. are taken up, and one 
round going back, in which they are cast off, and widening and nar- 
rowing according to the pattern. (This widening and narrowing was 
described for the crochet dress on page 613 of Bazar No. 39, Vol. X.) 
Having reached the bottom of the waist, work in connection with the 
preceding part the two fronts in the manner before described, in do- 
ing which work 12 button-holes at regular intervals on the right 
front side edge, which was described in the same article with the 
widening and narrowing. Pleat the wrapper in the back, bringing x 
on @,and then take up the number of st. required for the back, 
Fig. 16, and work the back in the same manner. Overseam the 
parts worked separately together from the wrong side, according to 
the corresponding figures, and work 4 pr. on the edge st. at the neck. 
Next work the sleeves by the pattern Fig. 17, beginning on the bot- 
tom at one corner, with a foundation of 5 st. and widening and nar- 
rowing in the requisite manner. Sew up the sleeves according to the 
corresponding figures, set them into the armholes, and then work on 
the edge st. at the bottom 4 pr. in Afghan st. Work the pocket by 
the pattern Fig. 18, beginning at the top, and then work the row of 
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points, as follows: 1st round (with blue worst- 
ed).—Always 1 sc. (single crochet) on each edge 
st. 2d round (with white worsted).—Always al- 
ternately 1 sc. on the upper veins of the next st. 
in the preceding round, 1 point consisting of 3 
ch. (chain stitch), going back on these work 1 sc. 
and 1 double crochet on the 2d and Ist of these 
3 ch., and pass over 1 st. in the preceding round. 
8d round (with chinchilla worsted).— * 1 se. on 
the st. in the round before the last on which the 
next st. in the preceding round was worked, 
catching the latter at the same time, 4 ch., 1 se. 
on the next point, 4 ch., and repeat from *. 


Swiss Muslin and Lace Collar and Cuffs, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on double page. 


Tur foundation of this collar is made of Swiss mus- 
lin, and is trimmed as shown by the illustration with 
Russian lace two inches and a half wide, headed with 
insertion three-quarters of an inch wide, which is run 
with narrow black velvet ribbon. The cuffs are made 
to match the collar. 


Brocaded Ribbon Coiffure. 
See illustration on double page. 


Tus coiffure is made, on a wired three-cornered stiff 
lace foundation bound with silk ribbon, of cream-col- 
ored brocaded ribbon with raised blue satin stripes. 
The front edge of the crown is bordered with pleated 
cream-colored lace, On the right side is a cluster of 
lilies-of-the-valley, auriculas, forget-me-nots, and ferns. 


Dress for Girl from 3 to 5 Years old, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 92. 


Tuts dress is made of bine and red figured camel’s- 
hair. The trimming consists of a piping of pale blue 
gros grain, embroidery seven-eighths of an inch deep, 
and small dark blue steel buttons. A bow of the dress 
material piped with blue is set on the back. Buttons 
and button-holes close the dress in the back. 





Mrs. L.—A princesse polonaise is the best design 
for your black velvet over-dress. It would also be 
very handsome with a basque and long princesse train 
of the velvet, and a silk apron gathered in the front 
breadths of the skirt. A separate over-skirt and 
basque are rather heavy for velvet, but if you prefer 
it, have the basque a plain cuirass, and the skirt long, 
with square corners to the seams left partly open on 
the sides. 

Quexist.—Your sample is bourette of very stylish 
colors. It should be made up over a silk skirt, as a 
bourette skirt would be too heavy, and should be 
trimmed with velvet or with silk. 

An Ovp Reaper.—Your formula is correct, and may 
be written out, but is usually engraved. 

A Constant Reaper.—Put panels of velvet or of 
silk trimmed with jet passementerie down the sides of 
the skirt ; drape two scarf aprons across the front be- 
tween the panels, and let the back breadths hang 
plainly, merely finishing them with a narrow knife- 
pleating, which must be sewed to the edge, not set 
upon it. Then inside the facing baste a sweeper, or 
flounce, of pleated Swiss muslin edged with lace, and 
allow a little of the white lace to show below the edge 
of the silk knife-pleating. 

Miss Hampen.—Your plaid silk would make a pretty 
Marquise polonaise with a skirt of solid-colored silk 
the shade of the ground, or else of dark gray. The 
cut paper pattern will be sent you from this office on 
receipt of 25cents. Send your bust measure. 

F. E. M.—The duchesse toilette tables sold in shops 
are prettily draped with plain or with dotted Swiss 
muslin laid on pink or on blue cambric, and tied back 
with ribbons the color of the cambric. You should 
have a mirror with standards or a round-topped frame 
firmly fixed on your pine table. Cover the top of the 
table, also the front and sides, with cambric. Lay your 
muslin smooth on the top, and make a curtain for the 
front and sides, edging it top and bottom with a fluted 
muslin frill. Put gathered folds of muslin over cam- 
bric on the parts surrounding the mirror, and orna- 
ment with ribbon ties and bows. Get small Persian 
or mottled figures for the body Brussels carpet, and 
edge it with a wide border—which adds little to the 
cost and a great deal to the beauty. Have a pair of 
Japanese vases for your mantel, or else some small 
bronze vases and a mantel clock. 

A Customer.—Boys of four years wear kilt skirts, 
petticoats, and jackets with vest. They also wear 
princesse coats and kilts made all in one piece from 
the shoulder to the foot. We have just such wrapper 
patterns as you want, but have not the other patterns. 
The wrapper pattern was issued lately, and will cost 
25 cents.——We do not reply to such inquiries by mail. 

Dotty Varpen.—See illustrations of skating suits 
on first page of Bazar No. 4, Vol. XL. ; also read New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 5, Vol. XL, for further 
information.—The book Charles Dickens left unfin- 
ished is called Edwin Drood.—It is very offensive to a 
gentleman for a lady to decline to dance with him and 
then dance with another gentleman. 

J. G.—It is not improper to send wedding cake to 
your friends after your private wedding, though it is 
not customary. 

Mrs. H. B. C.—Few linen sheets are hem-stitched, 
but they would certainly be very nice if ornamented in 
this fashion. They are usually hemmed by machine, 
and have a broad hem nearly two inches wide at the 
top, and one only half an inch wide at the foot.—Any 
jeweller will sepply you with springs for ear-rings. 

Mrs, E. H. C.—We furnish cut paper patterns of the 
prominent fashionable dresses of each season, illus- 
trating them in the Bazar, and mentioning them in 
our list of cut paper patterns. We charge only 25 
cents for the entire suit, sent by taking the bust meas- 
ure. We also furnish stylish suits for children. But 
we do not undertake to supply cut paper patterns of 
the numerous designs illustrated weekly in our paper. 
A large proportion of these have patterns given in the 
Supplements, and our correspondents assure us that 
the entire clothing of many families is cut by these 
patterns, which are so easily transferred from the Sup- 
plement by the aid of the copying wheel. We have 
no cut paper pattern of the girl’s dress you mention. 

L. W.—Most brides now wear white bonnets, but 
colored ones will answer if desired. It is natural to 
offer the hand when offering any congratulation. 

A. L. E.—Use lapping folds or else merely piping for 
your black merino dress. Make it with a kilt skirt, 
short over-ekirt, and cut-away coat. Have a coat-tail 
vest basque for your black silk. Then make a demi- 
trained skirt with pleated panels, a draped apron, and 
some slight drapery behind, and trim it with the new 
mourning fringe called grass fringe, and made of flat- 

k tresses, 
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APPLES OF GOLD IN PICTURES 
OF SILVER. 


“ A worp fitly spoken is like apples of gold 
in pictures of silver.” When the body becomes 
diseased, the mind is thereby necessarily influ- 
enced. National wars, State dissensions, neigh- 
borhood broils, and family differences are more 
frequently than otherwise the result of diseased 
and disordered constitutions. When the body 
is suffering, the mind, acting in sympathy, will 
become irritated and perplexed. When the phys- 
ical system is in health, the mind perceives 
things in their true light, and the disposition as- 
sumes a very different phase. Nothing more 
directly tends to destroy the happy, cheerful dis- 
position of a woman, and render her peevish, 
nervous, and fretful, than a constant endurance 
of uterine disorders. The diseases peculiar to 
woman take away the elasticity and buoyancy of 
health, and reduce her body and mind to a mere 
wreck. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is a 
real peacemaker in a family. No woman suffer- 
ing from uterine disorders can afford to be with- 
out this remedy. The Favorite Prescription 
saves unnecessary doctor bills, prevents divorces, 
wards off suicides, brings back buoyant, joyous 
feelings, restores the woman to health, and her 
family to happiness. It is sold by all drug- 
gists.—[ Com. ] 





THE MOST BEAUTIFUL AND 
FASHIONABLE WOMEN 


Use Lairp’s Boom or Yours, knowing by expe- 
rience how marvellously brilliant and smooth it 
renders the complexion, what a chaste perfume 
it exhales, and how refreshing and cooling it is 
to the skin. Its entire freedom from everything 
likely to prove injurious, is another strong rec- 
ommendation in its favor. It completely re- 
moves all blemishes upon the face, neck, and 
arms, causes wrinkles to disappear, and gives 
the faded cuticle an appearance of juvenile 
freshness.—[ Com.]} 








A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 


Is the result of using F. Coupray’s Eugenie’s 
Secret of Beauty. Warranted to be harmless. 
$1 00 per box, at L. SHaw’s Hair and Beautify- 
ing Bazar, 54 W. 14th Street, near 6th Ave., N. 
Y., and all druggists.—[ Com. ] 





Tue delicate structure of the skin renders it 
sensitive to the slightest obstructions, whether 
arising from sunburn, dust, or the changing air 
and wind. Burnett's Kalliston is prepared ex- 
pressly to remove these.—{ Com.] 

















Corvire Wuret.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be traneferred 
from the mapeoment with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 








ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 


A.SELIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
My Fall importations of Honiton and Point Lace 
Braids, Purlings, Thread, and Books of Instruction 
on lace-making just received ; also, Black and Colored 
Chenille and Twist Fringes, Galloons and Buttons 
with Clair de Lune and Bronze Beads, Berlin Zephyrs. 
Embroideries on Canvas, Silk Velvet, and Kid, an all 
materials for Needlework, all at the lowest ices, 
Fringes and Buttons made to order, to match any 
color. Special attention paid to Dressmakers’ orders. 
Samples sent. 





DR. WARNER’S 
HEALTH CORSET, 


Wirs Skirt Supporter anp 





KLF-ApsuUsTING Paps. 

Unequalled for Beauty, Style,Comfort. 

} NURSING CORSET, 

a> THE DELIGHT of EVERY MOTHER. 

For Sale by Leading Merchants. 

4 Price, by mail, any size, Health Corset, 
$1 50; Nursing Corset, $1 75; Misses’ 

Corset, $1 00. 


WARNER BROS., 351 Broadway, N.Y. 


T Manufacturers and 
B EN T LEY BRO +9 Importers of HAND- 
MADE EMBROIDERIES and Novelties in Ladies’ 
FANCY NEEDLEWORK, 102 Walker St., N. Y. 
Send stamp for Catalogue and Price-List of Applique 
Patterns, Crewel Work, Russia Embroidery, Roman 
oe meagre Ida —— goo a Cretonne Em- 
broidery, Stam € 8, Stampin atterns, Rugs. 
Lambrequins, Wall-Pockete Cigue-Cusea, &e. 4 
Embroidery to order for the trade in any quantity. 











EW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


‘THE NEW PROCESS. 
WAX AUTUMN LEAVES. 


What has heretofore cost $10 00 we offer for $1 00 
per box. Descriptive Circular sent free. Address 








Phrenological Journal from $8 
to $2 a year, and a Premium Bust to each 
Subscriber. Sample Number 20 centa 
Clubbed with either of HARPER’S a year, 
$5. Address 8. R. WELLS & CO., Publish- 
ers, 737 Broadway, N.Y. Agents Wanted. 


25 ELEGANT Cards, 25 styles) or 4 Fine Mixed, 
with name 10c, Helen & Co.,New Haven,Ct. 








AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 
QUINTUPLE 
HIGHEST AWARDS! 





Wheeler & Wilson's 


NEW MACHINE 


“The Best in the World.” 


—_— 


Unanimous Opinions of the Judges. 


1873. “This Machine is a decided improve- 
ment over all other machines in the market, and 
fully merits the Grand Medal of Honor.” 

1874. “ We unanimously recommend it for the 
highest award which it is in the power of the In- 
stitute to bestow.” 

1875. “We unanimously recommend that the 
Great Medal of the American Institute be awarded 
to the Exhibitors for this Machine.” 

1876. “We respectfully recommend that the 
Great Medal of the American Institute be awarded 
to the Manufacturers for this Machine.” 

1877. “We do not hesitate to declare it the 
best Sewing Apparatus in the world. We recom- 
mend for it the highest recognition under the rules 
that can be awarded— 


THE SPECIAL MEDAL OF 1877. 





WHEELER & WILSON M’°F’G CO., 
44 14th St., Union Square, N. Y. 
167 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
neying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may apply for particulars to Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 
35th St., XN. ¥. Office hours from 10 to 4 daily. 








PIANOS Retail Price $900, only $260, Parlor 
Organs, Price $340, only $95. Paper 
Free. DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N.J. 


) FANCY CARDS,Snowflake, Damask, &c.,no 2 alike, 
J with name, 10c. Nassau Carp Co., Nassau, N. Y. 
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HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


The finest Stocks ever exhibited, for which Gold and 
Silver Medals were Awarded to us. 

The Marie Antoinette Switch unsurpassed 
for elegance and durability, dressed in twenty differ- 
ent Styles of the Latest Fashions. Made of all long 
hair, it can be arranged with the greatest of ease. 
Price $6 each, and upward. 

Ladies buying one will be taught, free of charge, 
how to arrange the same. 

Also, the nee Stock of Switches, Curls, Finger- 
puffs. Invisible Fronts for Yount and Old in hand- 
sume Designs retailed at lowest Wholesale Prices, 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
Finest Quality, Genuine Colors, lower than any other 
House in the country. 

Invisible Human Hair Nets for the Front 
_ the largest and best made, 20c. each; $2 per 
ozen,. 
Combings made up in the most ma ea manuer, 
roots all one way. Hair taken in exchange. 
Acomplete Assortment of the choicest 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 
Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, for the Com- 
plexion, a Specialty. ¢1 per Box. 


L. SHAW’S 
HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAR, 
54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, N. Y. 
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PLAYING “4=== 
LEARNT IN 


overwhelming demand for an advertised article. 


m such an 
Orders have 
ured in from every quarter of the giobe where an American 


not ye but in the 
in, ag abroad; and we have received gratuitous testi- 
monials fro 


e are Somethin 
Entirely New, both in design and principle; they il- 
lustrate music, making it instantly as comprehensible 
as printed text. They fit tightly over the ey, 
forming parte ‘the piano ororgan. Achil 
old can understand them, so perfect are they in illus- 
on and simplein application. M 
as @ book. 





¢ 
in the house, 
easily learn at the house of a friend, 
desired accom ment with very li 
slight expense. A person whe 
bgters, and has not the sli 

Srerfnonth of weg fh 
be gained by three months of study, e costis nothing 
co! real value. They id b 
mailon receiptof ONE DO 

ress 


Bn Remember thay 
fit any piano or organ. Add: e Turner Mfg. 
Co., % Water St., . Mass., U. 8. A., Sole Agents. 


40 Very Best, Latest Style Cards, no 2 alike, with 
name, 10c. STAR CA CO., Clintonville, Conn. 
Lam | Stamping Patterns. F. Bapovrrav, 

removed to 374 Bowery, N. ¥Y. Send for Circular, 














THE LUNGS are Strained and Racked 








—) 


oo by a persistent Cough, the general strength 
wasted, and an incurable complaint often es- 


tablished thereby. Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant is an effect- 
ive remedy for Coughs and Colds, and exerts a beneficial 
effect on the Pulmonary and Bronchial Organs. 









or Only 


A 


WARRANTED WATCHES ONLY 83 EACH. 








$12 WATCHES 


A BANKRUPT STOCK OF WATCHES, 


Warranted for One Year. 
This bankrupt stock must be closed out in 90 days. 
Ww: as $12.00 


where aceura’ me is 
isfaction. Think of it, a $12.00 Watch for 
arran' 


The Walters Importing Co. is an old 
very reliable house, and we cheerfully recommend 






warran : yoor 
aceurate time. We will forward the Watch prompt- 
ly on receipt of 3.00, or will send C.O.D. if customers 
desire and remit $1.00 on account. 
ddress all orders 





Sa TO WATCH SPECULA 
attention to these Watches, as they sell readily at 
to $20.00 each. 





WARRANTED WATCHES ONLY 83 EACH. 













$3 Each. 


a amboats, 
uired, and give good sat- 
ouly §3.00, 





one year e. 
CINCINNATI, O 






™ jay 21, 1877. 
established and 
CINCINNATI Post. 







to Walters Im: ng Co., 
80 ELM STREET, CINCINNATI, O. 
TORS: We call particular 
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OYA 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


Absolutely Pure. 


The leading American Powder. Uniformly pure and reliable. Full weight and full strength. Made 


from standard Grape Cream Tartar, and perfectly wholesome. All Grocers aut 
‘owder Cook-boo 


‘Royal Baker,” the most perfect er’ 


orized to guarantee it. The 
k in the world, sent for 10 cents. 


ress, HOYAL BAKING POWDER CO., New York, 
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1878 JONES 1840 





NOVELTIES. 

DRESS GOODS. wy BOYS’ SUITS. 
SACQUES. oW 5 MILLINERY. 
SUITS. a] on Fanoy Goops. 
SHAWLS. O” OG HOSIERY. 
FURS. a is) “Laczs. 

J ONES 
is : a ‘ _ ee 





Eighth Sivinien 





Eighth Avenue | 
AND } 


. Nineteenth | Street. 











i 
|. Nineteenth desreeananes 
x 


x 
Q 
Oo Oo 
oO a) 
SHOES. 9 O SILKS 
come oO _ 
RIBBONS. 0 (Oo cLorus. 
- oO } = 
UNDERWEAR. 0 OQ” DOMESTICS. 
- a) Oo -- 
UPHOLSTERY. 0 A_O CARPETS. 


FURNITURE. \V~ Housefurnishing Goods. 


Fancy Goods, Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, &c. 
~ _— — 
(ger Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 


peocaat attention. Samples and Cata- 
ogues sent free. 


JONES, 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


“The Artificial Flower Guide,” 


A SEMI-ANNUAL MAGAZINE, 
finely illustrated, containing 32 pages highly interest- 
ing reading matter on the 


TOILETTE 
AND 
Artificial Floral Decoration. 


Also, Catalogue and Price-List of the latest Novelties. 

For sale by newsdealers generally, or sent postpaid 
upon receipt of 20 cents, by addressing 

THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO., 
ge E. 14th St., 4 doors west of U niversity Place, 
I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
“9 Rue « Clery, Paris. 
Please mention Harper's Bazar. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., -_ 


In addition to the numerons inducements in our dif- 
ferent Departments of Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, &c., 
we shall offer this week an unusual bargain. 

We have just purchased the remaining Stock of ‘a 
large Manufacturer of Ladies’ Cloth Wrappers. 

They consist of Heavy Plain Reps, lined throughout, 
Princess style, with quilted fronts in contrasting colors. 

We shall offer them at $4 25, $5, $6. They cannot 
be bought elsewhere at less than $6, $8, $10. 


As the supply is limited, and our City trade is rapidly 
buying them, we solicit immediate orders. 


BAZAR 


FASHION- PLATE. 


The undersigned will send to anybody, twice each 
year, spring and fall, a beautiful Bazar Fashion-Plate, 
on receipt of a 3-cent stamp to prepay posta The 
Fashion-Plate is 22 by 28 inches in size, a 5 will be 
sent only on papiestce by letter, addressed to 
JAMES MoCALL & CO., 48 East’ 14th St., New York. 


NOVELTY 
BABY CARRIAGE. 
Send for Circular to 
L. P. TIBBALS, 
ay 820 BROADWAY, New York. 


(Next & BLOOK ABOVE STEWART’ 8. ‘&) 

















FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASES. 

Virtues confirmed by 12 years’ extensive practice. 
Permitted to refer to the following list of names: Hon. 
8. Field, Judge of U. 8. Supreme Court, and his accom- 
fem ag wife; Mrs. Hallit Kilburn; Jadge Samuel 

mith, New York; Hon. Montgomery Blair; Ex-Gov- 
ernor Boreman, Ww. Va; Hon, . Kelley; T.S. Ar- 
thur; Gen. Fitz Henry Warren, “and many more of 
scarcel y less note. Brochure, 140 p., Mailed FREE. 
Das. 8 TARKEY & PALEN, 1112 ¢ irard St., Phila, Pa. 


THE NEW SYSTEM 
for the treatment of all 
cases of Chronic Dis- 

® ease by CONCENTRA- 


TED LIQUID FOODS. All forms of chronic disease 
are benefited or cured by this system. Endorsed b 
leading physicians. Send for circulars and testimoni- 
als. BLANCHARD FOOD CURE CO. 

27 Union Square, ae York. 


ROSES eee ROSES 


$1.00 per Dozen. i, al 
BEDDING PLANTS, eo per Dozen. 
All = class, guaranteed. Send tor Catalogne FREE, 
dress, P. Critehell, Cincinnati, o. 





THE NEW COSMETIC MASK 


Cures Eruptions, Removes Blemishes, and Beautifies 
the Complexion. Price $1 00. Mailed free of postage. 
Address Mme. LA FRANC, 571 Broadway, N. Y. 


BAZAR PLAITER AND FLUTER. 


80 Plaits at one operation. Other first-class articles for 
sale. Circular free. H. B. RORKE, Fulton, N. Y. 


Spier g125 Sch 


65 Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L.C.COE & GO., Bristol,Conn. 

















A $5.00 ELEGANT STEEL ENGRAVING 


DESTRUCTION 
JERUSALEM 


GIVEN 





AWAY! 


AS A SPECIAL NEW YEAR’SGIFT 


Referred to in Daniel, 9th Chapter, 16 Verse: 
beseech Thee, let Thine anger and Thy fury be turned away 
s 


it the Most 


*“O Lord, according to all Thy onan. I 
from Thy city, Jerusslem.”"— Making 


MASTERPIECE OF ART 


ever published, 
sSso,oco0o0 


It is a perfect copy of the famous painting by Kaulbach, which sold for 


IN Bh ce yg 


OVER ONE HUNDRED FIG yes gb 





expenses, we will send the $5.00 Stee 


gether w 





CUT OUT THIS CERTIFICATE AS IT IS Sper — 00 TO YOU. 
Onteceipt of this Certificate, to; together with 19¢. 
Engraving, 2 Tote widert by 2! 2'¢ eet long, entiti 
‘ DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM 
Free, mail, t-paid. Send for E i t 
Fi os'Saice addres, county abd State, “Addncon = Damme 1 fal to 


CONTINENTAL PUBLISHING CO., No. 4 Home St., CINCINNATT, 0. 


e and mountin 








All orders must be accompanied with the above Certificate, so that we may know 


that iy are entitled to it. 
to pay for postage and mounting, the 
Year’s Gift. Address all orders to 


Upon receipt of same, and 


19c. in currency or postage stamps 


00 Engraving will be mailed you FaEE asa New 


CONTINENTAL PUBLISHING Co., 





No. 4 Home Street, CINCINNATI, 0. 





THE SECOND ROYAL 


NOMIMION. CONCERT, 


Will positively take place at 
St, Stephen, New Brunswick. 


FEBRUARY 28th, 1878. 


Full Particulars of premiums Free. 


Address, F, W. ANDREWS & CO., 
TICKETS $1. Managers. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ $4 00 
HARPER'S WRERLY, “ “ ........ 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, ™ WF Liwewses 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Amy TWO) GRO FOOL. 2. cccccprcccccdscccccce 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 


Terms for large clabs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Frankuiw Square, New Yorx. 





BOUND VOLUMES. 


Bound Volumés of the Magaztng, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. A complete Analytical Index 
of the first fifty volumes, from June, 1850, to May, 
1875, inclusive, is now ready. Price, Cloth, $3 00; Half 
Calf, $5 25. 

Bound Volumes of the Werxty or Bazar, each con- 
taining the Numbers for a year, will be furnished for 

7 00 each, freight (if not exceeding one dollar a vol- 
ume) paid by the Publishers, 

There are 55 volumes of the Magazrng, 21 volumes 
of the Wexxty,and 10 volumes of the Bazar now ready. 


ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per’s WeeKk.y and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Weerxkty, Outside Page, $4 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line; 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 

Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, N. ¥. 
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5 LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name 13c.; or 40 in 
case 18¢. Outfit 10c. DOWD & co., Bristol, Conn. 
'TAMPING Perforated Patterne. . A. Taserny, Suce’r 
to E. Bavourxav, 215 6th St., N. -Y. Send for circular, 


~ CARDS, 25 styles, 1 10c. ; or, 20 20 Chromo Cards, 


2c.,with name. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 





2. 


RODGERS & OR BOS 


> 
We will make special reductions in Silks, Black, 
Colored, and Fancy, Black Cashmeres, Crapes, Laces, 
Shawls, Cloaks, Suits, Ladies’ Underwear, Corsets, &c. 
Send for Samples. Goods sent to all parts. Prompt- 
ness and satisfaction guaranteed. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 
183, 185, 187 KRighth Avenue, N. ¥. 








OUR FALL STOCK OF GOODS FOR INFANTS’ 
and Children’s Wear is now ready. Complete Ward- 
robes for $65, and single articles equally low. 


BABY 


Baskets furnished complete, $9, and unfurnished for$5. 
Fine Nainsook Dresses from $2 25 upward. Suits and 
Sacques made of the best materials and well put to- 
gether. Baby’s Lace Bonnets and Caps a specialty. 
Ladies’ own materials made up 


AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


E, A. MORRISON, 


_893 Broadway, between 19th and 20th Zz 







Catalogue and Novelty _ Ladies’ Train 
Price-List sent 
to the Trade EXTENDER. 

on spplica- No Dress complete with- 
ry N outone. Does away 
co. with Hoop-skirts & 
Pannier. Manufac- 
y tured by New York 
Novelty 





Qonen RAYS DASHED THROUGH 
A LILY produce no more beautiful effect to the 
eye than a lady’s cheek softened and renewed by 


“TETLOW’S BLANC ILLUSION.” 


Not the pallor of death, the —— hideousness of 
the Rouge, nor the poisoned germ of the liquid wash 
to disfigure and destroy, but a harmless yet effective 
aid to nature in obscuring her blemishes, while nour- 
ishing and beautifying the skin. Price, 50 cents (in 
portage stamps or currency). 

ENRY TETLOW, 122 ArchSt., Philadelphia. 


ble 
ae ne, 
STHEL PEN 8S. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


EPILEPSY siuis 


by Dr. Ross’ Epileptic Remedies. TRIAL PACKAGE 
SENT Fare. Oo peed y absolute and permanent. 
Address ROSS B 08. N No. 512 Main St., RICHMOND, xD. 


5 ELEGANT CARDS,name in gold,silver,or jet, 
10c. G. A. Sprine & Co., E. Wallingford, Conn. 











SWIND All devices resorted to by 
a be a WA Nr RTISERS for 
a . 
phabea stot eg 
crimes; BA rad ety sition WA. NT. and specimen 
copy of paper sent for nine cents. Address, Publishers 
American Criminal | Gazetteer, Cinetanati, Ohio. 
9 Fashionable Cards, no two alike,with name, 10c. 
postpaid. _ GEO. L REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
| ren s Semeping Paper Patterns and Imported 
Embroidered Goods, Perforating Machines and 
accessories. V. _VIGOUROUX, 122 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 
YARDS, 25 styles and Morocco Case, 16c. 20 samples 
your name & catalogue, 10c. J. A. Morrill, Fulton,N. Y. 


TAMPING PATTERNS.—Circulars free, 
or Stameep Sampves of 100 designs for 10c. 





BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, N. Y. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
NT OF NEW BOOKS, 


CYPRUS: ITS anoint CITIES, TOMBS, AND 
TEMPLES. A Narrative of Researches and Ex- 
cavations during Ten Years’ Residence in that Isl- 
and. By General Lovis Pauma vt Crsvota, Mem. 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences, Turin; Hon, 
Mem. of the Royal Society of Literature, London, 
&c. With Portrait, Maps, and 400 Illustrations. 
8vo, Cloth, Extra, Gilt Tops and Uncat Edges, $7 50 

IL. 

THE ART OF BEAUTY. By Mrs. H. R. Hawets. 
Illustrated by the Author. Square 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental Cover, $1 75. 

III. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO OPERATIVE SURGERY 


AND SURGICAL PATHOLOGY. By J. M. Caw 
noouan, M.D. Part III. 4to, Paper, 75 cents. Parts 
I. and IL., together, $1 00. 

IV. 


THE KHEDIVE’S EGYPT; or, The Old House of 
Bondage Under New Masters. By Epwin De Leon, 
Ex-Agent and Consul-Geveral in Egypt. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50, 7 

POTTERY AND PORCELAIN OF ALL TIMES 
AND NATIONS. With Tables of Factory and Art 


ists’ Marks, for the Use of Collectors. By WiitiaM 
C. Priwe, LL.D. Profusely Illustrated. S8vo, Cloth, 
Gilt Tops aud Uncut Edges, $7 00. (In a box.) 


VI 
THE BOOK OF GOLD AND OTHER POEMS. 
By J.T. Trowsriver. Lllustrated. 8vo, Ornamental 
Cover, Gilt Edges, $250. (In a box.) 
Vil. 
THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
Vill. 
WILLIAM PITT. By Lord Macacray. 
25 cents. 


By Lord Macavutay. 


32mo, Paper, 
1X. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON,LL.D. By Lord Macavtay. 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
FREDERIC THE GREAT. 


By Lord Macavray. 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


XI. 
LORD CLIVE. By Lord Macautay. 32mo, Paper, 
25 cents. 
XII. 
WARREN HASTINGS. By Lord Maocavtay. 32mo, 
Paper, 25 cents. 
XIIL. 
THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ADDISON. By 


Lord MaoauLay. 32mo, Paper, 25 ceuts, 
XIV. 

A PRIMER OF MEDIAVAL LITERATURE. By 

Eveene Lawnenog. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
XV. 

ART EDUCATION APPLIED TO 
By Colonel Georges Warp Nicuots. 
8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $4 00, 

XVL 

CONTEMPORARY ART IN EUROPE, 
W. Bensamin. Illustrated. 
Cover, Gilt Edges, $3 50. 

XVII. 

ART DECORATION APPLIED TO FURNITURE. 
By Hargirr Presoorr Srorrorp. With 109 Illus- 
trations. 8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $4 00. 

XVIIL. 

OUR CHILDREN’S SONGS. 
Damental Cover, $1 50. 

XIX. 

CARICATURE AND OTHER COMIC APT, in All 
Times and Many Lands. By James Parro::. With 
203 Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops, $5 00. 

xX. 


THE ABC OF FINANCE. 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


INDUSTRY, 
Illustrated. 


By 8S. G. 
8vo, Cloth, Dluminated 


Illustrated. 8vo, Or- 


By Simon Newooms. 


—_—_____—_. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





*," These Novels are in mayen Covers, except where oth- 

erwise specified, en 

My Lady’s Money. 
cents. 


Related by Wiixre Cotiins, 25 


By F. W. Rontyson. 
A Jewel of a Girl. 


cents. 


Poor Zeph ! 20 cents. 


By the Author of “Queenie.” 35 
Young Musgrave. 


By Mrs. Ouirnant. 40 cents. 


Green Pastures and Piccadilly. 


3y Witiiam Brack, 
50 ceuts; 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
A Young Wife’s Story. By Harererre Bowna. 25 cts. 
The first volume of A Modern Minister. With Illus- 
trations. 35 cents. 
What He Cost Her. By James Payn. 40 cents, 


Erema ; or, My Father’s Sin. By R. D. Buackmore. 
50 cents. 

The Sad Fortunes of Rev. Amos Barton. By Georer 
Exior, 20 cents. = 

Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story. By Groner Extor. 20 cents. 

Janet’s Repentance. By Gzoucr Evior. 20 cents. 

Carita. By Mrs. Ovirnanr. Llustrated. 650 cents. 


Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers. By Mary Patriox. 25 cents. 


Virginia. A Roman Sketch. 25 cents. 


Winstowe. By Mrs. Le ru-ADAMB. 25 cents. 
Percy and the Prophet. 


cents. 


By Witxis Corns, 20 


Kate Cronin’s Dowry. By Mrs. Casnen Hory. 15 
cents. 


ez Harere & Broruers will send either of the 
above works by mail (excepting the larger works, whose 
weight excludea them from the mail), postage prepaid, 
to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


ear~ Hanren’s Cararouve mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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Youtu. “Do drive on, Father Time. I never saw such a wretched old Slow Poke as you are in 


my life.” 


Critio (to artist). ‘‘ Don’t you think that modern ta- 
ble is out of place in an ancient picture ?” 

Panter or THE Pioture. “‘ They had modern tables 
in them days as well as now.” 


FACETLZ. 

A corresronpenr tells the following anecdote of the 
Bishop of Manchester: “A class of school-girls, says 
the story, highly educated on the new- 
est principles, were pouring forth to his 








Acs. “Hold on! hold on! my friend 


A little girl on hearing it said that she was born on 
the Queen’s birthday, took no notice of it at the time, 
but a day or two afterward asked her father if she and 
the Queen were twins, 





lordship a list of Latin words, with the 
English equivalents, and they came to 
the word which we elders should call | 
vicissim. ‘ We-kiss-im,’ said the girls; | ay 
* we-kiss-im—by turns.’ | 

“*Oh, do you ?’ answered the bishop ; é ‘ 
‘then I don’t wonder at your adopting > 
the new pronunciation.’ ” | _ 

quent 


There was a moment’s lull in the de- 
bate, and then a member known as 
“Old Reliable” spoke up: ‘“‘ Why,down 
to Arizony, when I lived thar, it was so 
hot that they used to have to splice two 
thermometers together so’s to get any 
idea of the heat, and even then the quick- 
silver would spurt over the top one 
sometimes.” , 


A PRECAUTIONARY MEASURE. 


“Now go to school, and be a good 
boy. And mind you don’t use any rude 
words.” 

“Rude words! Tell me afew, mam- 
my, and then I shall know, you know.” 

—_—_——_»——__——_ 


HARD TIMES. 


Purorrau. “‘ What are the firm’s re- 
quirements, Mr. Screwgy ?” 

Heap Cuizex. “ Horse wants four new 
shoes, Sir.” 

Parorrar. “That ali! Hum! Write 
for tenders to three or four of the prin- 
cipal houses—shoes to be delivered at 
our works—state utmost credit, and 
how much in cash they'll allow for the 


old ones.” ; 


A police inspector, being informed 
that a restaurateur was serving game 
out of season, visits the restanrant in 
plain clothes and orders dinner. 

“ Waiter, partridge for one.” 

The inspector finishes his dinner lei- 
surely, and then says to the waiter, “‘ Ask 
the boss to step this way a minute.” 

“ What for ? 

“TI wish to notify him to appear ir 
court to-morrow and answer for selling 

artridge out of season. I am the police 
apecter, and have secured the neces- 


ee 
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; don’t drive so fast. 





I’m in no hurry.” 


when young and tender, about the period of round 


| How To preserve Frienpsutr.—Take your friend 


jackets and taffy, or short frocks and frills, as the 
gender may be. On leaving your school vow solemn 
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sary evidence against him.” 
“Tt wasn’t partridge you had.” 
Portor Insproror (uneasily). “ What 
was it, then ?” 
Watrter (cheerfully). “ Crow.” 

















Wire (in front parlor, singing). “The dearest spot on earth to me is home, 
sweet home.” 
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eternal vows of everlasting friendship. 
When next you meet, after many years, 
and your friend, reminding you of the 
solemn vows above mentioned, begs 
“the loan of a few dollars,” give it him 
cheerfully. When next again you meet, 
and your friend repeats his request— 
without even hinting at a return of the 
first loan—give him a second one as 
cheerfully as before. And on all suc- 
ceeding nests repeat process as be- 
fore, only with even greater cheerfulness. 
By pursuing this course with strict at- 
tention you will find that the friendship 
will be most excellently preserved. 
N.B.—This is quite a new but (war- 
ranted) infallible recipe. 


_— 

Two passengers were playing cards in 
the train from Bath to London. “It's 
very odd,” remarked one of them 
‘we've been playing a long time, and i 
haven’t seen a single png: . 

“It’s very natural,” replied the other, 
“seeing that you have the king of 
hearts up your sleeve, and I have the 
other three in my boot.” 

They didn’t play any more after that. 


When is a man like a wheel ?— 
When he’s tired. 
ene en 
When is a room like a street 7—When 
it has a cab in it. 


—_—>—— 
AN APOLOGY. 


CurxaMansac Mistress (with tears in 
her voice). “ See, Mary, what your care- 
lessness has done! You have broken 
one of my favorite cups.” 

Mar. “Yes, m’m. I’m very sorry, 
for I’m very partial to old china myself.” 

—_— 


“T worked the sum out for you on 
paper, and you agreed that the amount 
was right,” said a Scotch cattle-dealer 
to a Highland farmer, who met him at 
a fair some time after a transaction be- 
tween the two. 

“But it was no enough,” said the 
farmer; ‘‘look here, here’s a Ready 
Reckoner.” 

‘Let me see,” said the cattle-dealer, 
taking the book, and turning it over for 
a few seconds. ‘‘ Why, yes stupid fel- 
low,” he suddenly exclaimed, ‘don’t 
you see this Ready Reckoner is ten 
years old ?” and he tossed it back to the 
farmer contemptuously. 




















DISCOURAGING A NOBLE ENTERPRISE. 
Op PeramBucartor. ‘ Say, missis, d’yer trust ?” 
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DECORATIVE ART. 


Mrs. DAUBAIR RAVES 





ABOUT 1T. Mr. DAUBAIR RAVES ABOUT IT ALSO. 











































